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REVIEWS 


HOSIERY AND BOBBIN-NET MANUFACTURE. 
Some Particulars of the Present State of the 
Hosiery Trade. 
Statistics of the Bobbin-net Trade. 


We heretofore, when noticing Mr. Felkin’s 
phlet, expressed our intention of adverting 
more fully to the history of the bobbin-net trade, 
and we mean now to redeem our promise. The 
stocking-frame was the first invention success- 
fully used in England for superseding hand 
labour by machinery, in the manufacture of 
clothing. Previously, indeed, machines had 
been devised for the carding and shearing of 
cotton and other cloths, but they were very im- 
perfect in their construction, and so injured the 
cloths, that they were prohibited by act of par- 
liament, (5 & 6 Edw. 6. cap. 22). The stock- 
ing frame was invented by Mr. William Lee, a 
private gentleman, about the year 1589; its 
value and importance were not at first under- 
stood, but the impulse which it gave to trade 
was sensibly felt before the lapse of half a cen- 
. In January 1655 the frame-work knitters 
formed so large and influential a body, that they 
titioned the Lord Protector for a charter of 
incorporation. This petition was printed at the 
time, but is now a very scarce document. From 
8 copy preserved in the British Museum, we 
extract the description of their trade and its 
stigin— 

“Which trade is properly styled frame-work 
knitting, because it is direct and absolute knit-work 
in the stitches thereof; nothing different therein 
from the common way of knitting; (not much more 
anciently for public use practised in this nation than 
this,) but only in the number of needles, at an in- 
stant working in this, more than in the other, by 
an hundred for one, set into an engine or frame, 
composed of above two thousand pieces, of smith’s, 
joiner’s, and turner’s work, after so artificial and 
exact a manner, that (by the judgment of all be- 
holders) it far excelleth in the ingenuity, curiosity, 
and subtilty of the invention and contexture, all 
other frames or instruments for use in manufacture, 
in any part of ,the world....Now so it is, may it 
please your Highness, that this trade of frame-work 
knitting Was never known nor‘practised either here 
in England, or in any other part of the world, before 
it was (fifty years past) invented and found out by 
one William Lee, of Calverton, in the county of 
Nottingham, gentleman, who by. himself and such of 
his kindred and countrymen, as he took ‘unto him 
for servants, practised the same many years, some- 
what imperfectly, in comparison of the exactness it 
issithence brought unto by the endeavours of some 
of these your petitioners.” 

It appears that one great reason why the 
frame-work knitters sought a charter of incor- 
poration, was the alarm produced by several 
eorts to establish the manufacture in foreign 
countries. Lee, himself, finding that he re- 
ceived no encouragement in England, accepted 
an invitation from Henry IV. of France, and 
established himself at Rouen; but after the as- 
sassination of that monarch, the new govern- 
ment withdrew its protection, and broke its 
engagements, and Lee returned to Nottingham, 
tnd founded some factories, which were at first 
supported only by his relations and his tenants, 

In the course of a few years frame-work 
knitting became so profitable, that the Venetian 
ambassador in England resolved to introduce 
the manufacture into his native country, and 





ae ey upon Henry Meade, by a bribe of five 
undred pounds, to export his frames and some 


of his workmen to Venice. It seemed probable,. 


at first, that the experiment would succeed, but 
Meade soon found that when any accident hap- 
pened to his machines, it was impossible to get 
them repaired by Italian artificers, and the cost 
of sending them to England, or continually 
bringing out new frames, consumed all his pro- 
fits. He finally abandoned Italy, and, returning 
to Nottingham, became the head of a flourishing 
manufactory. 

The attempt to establish frame-work knitting 
in Holland was even a more remarkable failure. 
Induced by the large promises of the Dutch 
government, Abraham cae opened a factory 
at Amsterdam, early in the seventeenth century ; 
the city was soon after visited by a plague, which 
swept away Jones and his family; and the Dutch, 
not knowing how to use the frames, sent them 
back to London, where they were sold for a 
mere trifle. 

In 1669 there were about 660 frames in Bri- 
tain, which gave employment to 1,200 workmen. 
Those frames were thus distributed:—400 in 
London, 50 in Bucks, 50 in Surrey, 100 in Not- 
tingham, 50 in Leicester, and 10 in Dublin. 
Three-fifths of these made silk goods, but cloth 
hose continued to be used by the great bulk of 
the population. The manufacture, however, 
was rapidly advanci in 1695 it appears 
that there were more 1500 frames in Lon- 
don alone, and that 400 had been exported 
during the preceding twenty-five years. The 
company of trame-work knitters, which had now 
been for some time incorporated, took alarm at 
the increasing exportation of frames, and ob- 
tained an act of parliament (7 & 8 Will. 3.) 
prohibiting not only the exporting of knitting 
machinery, but its removal from one part of 
England to another, without due notice to the 
company, under a penalty of 200/. fine and 
twelve months imprisonment. It deserves to be 
added to our long list of legal anomalies, that 
this act remained unrepealed for more than half 
a century after the company had ceased to exist, 
and, consequently, after the giving of a legal 
notice was impossible. 

The year 1710 is memorable in the annals of. 
the’ trade for the first violent dispute between 
the masters and the workmen. A London 
manufacturer, named Nicholson, had taken more 
apprentices than were allowed by the customs of 
the trade; the operatives insisted that the re- 
strictions should be observed, and, in the pro- 
gress of the quarrel, more than one hundred 
frames were broken in the metropolis. A large 
capital was at this time invested in the trade, 
the number of frames in Britain being nearly 
9,000; Parliament, therefore, interfered, and the 
severest penalties of the law were denounced 
against frame-breakers. 

The Frame-knitters’ Company, which had 
been incorporated in 1664, and had, by charter, 
a right to make bye-laws and govern the trade 
in all things, began, in 1726, to aim at forming 
a monopoly. They proposed to establish a joint- 
stock company for the manufacture and sale of 
stockings, with the declared intention of regu- 
lating and lessening competition, and equalizing 
the rate of wages. There was a more than or- 
dinary display of stock-jobbing speculation in 
the mode of raising the prescribed capital, but 





the plan was soon found to be anything but 
lucrative, and it was finally abandoned in 1730. 
Twenty years afterwards the London Company 
made its last and most vigorous effort to enforce 
its exclusive privileges over the whole English 
trade. An inquiry was instituted before the 
House of Commons as to the state of the trade, 
and the utility and influence of the chartered 
body; and a report made against the laws and 
practices of the company, and in favour of per- 
fect freedom of manufacture. After a brief 
struggle, the company sunk into insignificance, 
and finally disappeared. 

We have now arrived at the great era of inven- 
tion in the history of the trade. We shall not 
attempt to describe the particulars of the several 
successive processes devised by the ingenuity of 
the manufacturers, such a task would require a 
volume of very formidable dimensions, but we may 
say a few words about their general principles. 
Great confusion has arisen from the application 
of the term “ weaving” to the stocking-manu-’ 
facture, and of “looms” to the frames: the dif- 
ference is, however, sufficiently obvious; textile 
fabrics, whether of silk, cotton, or wool, are 
composed of continuous threads; chain-work, 
which includes stockings, lace, and fishing-nets, 
are formed and connected by a succession of 
loops; and it is to the accidental discovery of this 
principle of identity, that England is indebted 
for the bobbin-net manufactory. It needs 
scarcely to be added, that the mechanical diffi- 
culties to be overcome in chain-work are mach 
greater than those in weaving, and also that 
there is greater scope for the developement of in- 
genuity; any child playing cat's cradle has a 
practical knowledge of both facts. 

It was in 1730 that cotton was first used in 
the manufacture of stockings, and at the same 
time tuck-ribs were invented. From this time 
there was an active rivalry between the manu- 
facturers of French and English hose, but the 
foreign goods were generally superior. They 
particularly excelled in the beauty of the clocks, 
or insertions in the side of the stockings. A 
machine, called “‘ the tickler,” was added to the 
stocking-frame, by which the loops were moved 
in various directions, so as to give the clocks the 
appearance of rich lace, and this suggested the 
possibility of directly manufacturing lace in the 
stocking-frame. Soon afterwards the point-net 
machine was invented; it was a machine ap- 
pended to the frame, which made the net without 
removing the stitches; and this invention, after 
numerous improvements, — superseded the 
manufacture of silk lace by the hand. This net, 
though an imitation of bobbin-lace, was yet in- 
ferior to it in many essential points, particularly 
because it did not retain the appearance of lace 
when unstiffened;+ but notwithstanding these 
defects, no less than 1,200 workmen were at one 
time employed in making it, and more than 
20,000 persons in ornamenting the net and pre- 
paring it for sale. 

In 1759, Jedediah Strutt obtained his patent 
for Derby ribs; and in 1776 Horton patented 
his knotted frame, but still there were many im- 
pediments to be overcome. So early as the year. 
1770, attempts were made to produce bobbin- 
nets by machinery, in exact imitation of those 
made by the hand, having the threads traversed 
and twisted round each other. The nature of 
the effort is thus described in a Memorial pre- 
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sented to the Lords of the Treasury, a few years 
ago, by the bobbin-net manufacturers. 

“To accomplish this object, a machine was in- 
vented to plat a warp at both ends, in imitation of 
a machine brought from Switzerland, but this was 
found too slow a process ;—hundreds of other experi- 
ments were tried; and though the bobbin mesh was 
by these means effected, yet the want of speed and 
accuracy of working rendered all the plans abortive. 
Numerous attempts were made during this period in 
Scotland, London, and many parts of the kingdom, 
to make fishing nets by machinery, which was for 
several years also essayed at Nottingham. A work- 
man employed in making and inventing such ma- 
chinery, at length discovered, through accidentally 
seeing a child at play, the formation of the bobbin 
and carriage now used in the bobbin-net machine, 
which was first applied to the making of fishing nets. 
Notwithstanding this discovery, none of the inven- 
tors could apply it to a machine to make bobbin-net.” 

It was not until after the lapse of nearly forty 
years, that a machine for making bobbin-net 
was completed; it was brought into work in 
1809, but it was found exceedingly complex and 
slow in its movements, having twenty-four mo- 
tions to the series for twisting the mesh, and four 
motions for the pins to secure the twist from 
unravelling. The memorialists whom we have 
already quoted, give the following account of the 
successive improvements. 

“This complex machine, before the expiration of 
the patent, was simplified so as to require only thir- 
teen motions to complete the same mesh, and two to 
prevent the unravelment ; two other improvements 
reduced the motions to eleven, and two motions for 
preventing the unravelment; and at length the 
utmost acme of speed was accomplished, by reducing 
the motions to six, and performing the two motions 
to prevent unravelment at the same time that the 
other motions were made; whilst a number of ma- 
chines to any extent were constructed, so as to be 
propelled by steam and water power. The original 
machine only possessed speed sufficient to make one 
rack, of 240 holes in length, in an hour, whilst the 
power-impelled machines can make six such racks in 
an hour; in addition to which, the original machines 
made nets from one vard to one yard and a half in 
width, whereas machines are now made to fabricate 
net three and even four yards in width, thus increas- 
ing the speed of the machinery twelve-fold. * * 

“Tn addition to the improvement upon the prin- 
ciple of the original machines, other modifications of 
the principle of making bobbin-nets, by the bobbin 
and carriage, have been accomplished.—Though the 
original machine was only calculated to make plain 
net in a broad piece, unornamented, yet by the ap- 
plication of unceasing ingenuity, regardless of ex- 
pense, various ornaments have been worked into the 
net, by machinery, whilst the net, instead of being 
made in broad pieces, is worked into slips, exactly 
imitating the cushion net. The result of making 
such lace by machinery has been, to reduce the 
foreign cushion-lace workers to less than a tenth in 
number, and England has become a great exporting 
nation for lace, to the amount of two millions an- 
nually, instead of being an importing nation to nearly 
that amount.” 


A vast amount of capital was suik in the | 


trade during the developement of these inven- 
tions; out of 5000 machines, the 3,500 first 
constructed at a cost of two millions sterling, 
were in the course of a few years, by the progress 
of improvement alone, depreviated to one-tenth 
of their value; to say nothing of the number of 
frames destroyed during the Luddite crusade 
against machinery in the years 1811-12, The 
principal machines now used are, the ‘ Rotary,” 
which can be worked by grinding or turning a 


handle, and of course is usually put to steam or | 


water power: the “Circular,” a bobbin-net 
frame, which must be worked by hand; it is so 


called, because a certain important part of the | 
inside is circular, which in another kind, the | 
“ Straight Bolt,” was made straight; the “Tra- | 


verse Warp,” an exceedingly ingenious contriv- 
ance, in which the warp is made to traverse in 


making the meshes, instead of the bobbin or 
weft-yarn: finally, the “ Lever,” in which an 
eccentric motion is produced by the action, so as 
to admit of the production of a great variety of 
pattern. There is a new machine now at work, 
acted upon by the Jacquard cards, and each 
thread is rendered, in working, independent of 
all the others. The results are very striking in 
the pattern. 


We have hinted that the progress of invention 
was nota little impeded by an ignorant dread of 
the consequences of machinery in diminishing 
the demand for labour; and Mr. John Heath- 
coat, the inventor of the bobbin-net machine, 
was forced to abandon Nottingham, and he trans- 
ferred his establishment to Tiverton. 


It is generally known that the wages of the 
stocking-makers have been gradually falling 
during the last half century. Mr. Felkin, whose 
valuable publications on the statistics of the 
hosiery and bobbin-net trade have been our 
chief authorities, estimates the reduction at 30 
per cent., but in some branches itis still greater. 
The gradual deterioration of the frame-work 
knitter has been well described by Mr. Felkin in 
the history of an old operative, who resided, in 
1835, at Bramcote in Nottinghamshire. 


“ He is eighty-seven years old, was left an orphan, 
and apprenticed in that village to this trade, when 
ten years old, i. e. in 1745, and has lived there ever 
since. He worked sixty-nine years in the stocking 
frame, until his seventy-ninth year, and thinks he is, 
possibly from age and length of period of labour, be- 
come the father of the Nottinghamshire framework- 
knitters. He began to work in a twenty-four gauge 
frame, and his master received for men’s unwelted 
shaped clocks hose, 10d. a pair, and six pairs were 
his weekly stint, set by his master; all he made 
more he received the produce of for himself; for this 
stint his master provided him liberally with meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging. Meat was then 14d. to 
2d. a tb.; butter, 3d. a th.; cheese, 3d.; wheat 3s. to 
4s. a bushel, and other things in proportion. When 
out of his time, he made nine pairs a week of twenty 
seven gauge men’s hose, at 16d. a pair. In 1768 he 
worked a thirty-four gauge frame, was then a jour- 
neyman, and had food, lodging, washing, and frame 
standing for 3s. 6d. a week, and lived well. When 
a lad, the workpeople laboured ordinarily ten hours 
a day, five days a week, the Saturday being always 
left open for taking in work to Nottingham, garden- 
ing, &.; through the middle of his life they worked 
about twelve hours a day; but of late years they 
work by necessity fourteen to sixteen hours a day. 
He lived upon his own hand labour all his life, until 
his seventy-ninth year, since when he has received 
pay from his benefit club, and has been assisted by 
his descendants. He built, fifty years ago, the house 
he has ever since lived in, out of the produce of his 
own labour and that of his son, who also worked ina 
| stocking frame. He contributed to the club during 
fifty-four years, in all about 402; his son, during 
twenty-five years, about 20/.: he has received, during 
various illnesses, and since he ceased to work, 541. ; 
his son received nothing. Neither he nor any of his 
descendants have ever received any parish relief. He 
bought, about fifty years ago, a second-hand frame, 
for 17/., and it cost him 8/. to put it in working state. 
He worked in it thirty-five years, during which time 
it has not cost him more than 3/. He sold it for 102. 
This trifling expense in wear and tear of frame, he 
attributes to keeping it clean, working it steadily, 
and not by fits and starts, timely repairs, and not 
being forced by the pressure of poverty to work it too 
rapidly. The men who work stocking frames now, 
he’ remarks, cannot afford time to clean, repair, or 
adjust, more than so far as is barely necessary, to 
enable them to get stockings off the machine. He 
| has buried two wives, and had two children. He has 





| always been independent and respectable in his 


| humble station. He has been abstemious, healthy, 
| and cheerful, all his life, and a member of the Baptist 
| community for fifty-five years, and retains his faculties 
| very perfectly now. Although he never gained more 
| than twelve shillings a week by his own labour, he 
| has avoided debts, and generally had a few shil- 





lings beforehand. He has been so often examing) 
on important trials during the past twenty yean,q 
to be well known in the county court here, for 
intelligence and integrity displayed in the evideng 
he has given. For the first thirty years, or then, 
abouts, of his being in the trade, or from a.p. 17554 
1785, fluctuation in wages was almost unknom; 
taking work in, he describes as being as regular ay 
well understood in the general rate of wages, as 
be like going and paying 1d. for a penny loaf. fy 
only once joined in a combination about the yey 
1790; and is of opinion that they have never haj 
any beneficial results. He would never go furthe 
than general representations to the masters, on th 
part of the workpeople, and that only with a vie 
to an amicable adjustment of the points at issue; anj 
let each man, by his economy, sobriety, and industry, 
so provide, as that it should never be worth hj 
while to accept of unreasonably reduced wages, He 
himself always received the best price, and was lag 
reduced or turned off, although he worked an ind 
pendent frame.” 

Mr. Felkin calculates the value of cottm 
hosiery annually made, at 880,000/., that of 
worsted at 870,000/., and that of silk at 241,000) 
He estimates the number of stockings annually 
manufactured at 3,510,000 dozens, and in the 
production of these there are used 4,584,000hh, 
of raw cotton, value 153,000/.; 140,000Ib, of 
raw silk, value 91,000/.; and 6,318,000Ib. of 
English wool, value 316,000/., making the totd 
value of the raw materials 560,000/., which be 
come of the ultimate cost value of 1,991,000/. in 
this manufacture. The total number of per 
sons employed is 73,000. The fixed and floating 
capital employed, taking the machines at their 
working value, may be thus stated : fixed capita 
in mills and machinery for preparing worsted, 
cotton and silk yarn 140,000/.; fixed capital in 
frames 245,000/.; floating capital in spinning, 
&c. 270,000/.; floating capital in hosiery 
780,000/. Total amount of fixed capita 
385,000/.; total amount of floating capital 
1,050,0007. We cannot of course vouch for the 
correctness of all these figures, but the great care 
with which Mr. Felkin is known to have collected 
his materials, and the pains he took to test their 
accuracy, lead us to believe, that the approxi 
mation is sufficiently close to answer all practi 
cal purposes. 

We have before us three valuable statistical 
reports on the bobbin-net trade, dated respectively 
September 1831, August 1833, and January 
1836; since the date of the latter report, we 
believe, that no material alteration has occurred, 
except that there is a progressive increase in the 
factories at Tiverton and Barnstaple. 

Comparing the state of the trade in 1831, and 
in 1836, we are first struck with the remarkable 
transfer of machinery, from the town of Notting- 
ham to its vicinity. Within these five years the 
town has lost 600 machines, which have been 
removed to the neighbouring villages. We find 
an extraordinary increase in the manufacture of 
fancy-net; the machinery for its production has 
risen from one twenty-fifth to one-third of all 
the machinery employed, and it is probable that 
this proportion will increase, for Mr. Felkin says, 
that out of the 3712 machines, respecting which 
accounts have been received, 165 were standing, 
probably for the purpose of undergoing such 
alterations as would fit them for the production 
of fancy-net. The history of this change is very 
pithily related by Mr. Felkin :— 

“It is worthy of remark, that the depression in 
prices of bobbin-net in 1833, and the reduction @ 
value of narrow machines to the price of old irot, 
forced the progress of invention onwards with ut 
usual rapidity. So complete was the despair i 
1833 and 1834 of ever making narrow and slow 
machinery again profitable, that the writer has at- 
count of from 5 to 600 machines then broken up 
Many of these were thrown piece-meal out the wil- 
dows of the upper rooms in which they had beea 
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into the neighbouring streets, not being 
t worth the trouble of carrying down stairs, 
they had cost a few years before several hun- 
dred pounds a piece, and were still in good working 
condition. At that time, one of the street cries in 
Nottingham was ‘Old rags and twist (bobbin-net) 
machines to sell,’ and many found their way to the 
jon yardsand smiths’ shopsthrough thisextraordinary 
channel. The adaptation of this class of machines 
tothe production of new and profitable articles, has 
prevented any from coming into the market, or being 
broken up during the past year ; and they are scarcely 
to be bought for tenfold the price they were offered 
atin 1833. A curious, though certainly an extreme 
instance of the value of improvement and adaptation 
has occurred in the alteration of certain traverse 
yarps and Levers machinery, the produce from which 
yas previously selling at 3}d or 4d. a rack, to make 
articles at a very trifling increase in the prime cost, 
and which have since currently sold for 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
arack. Prior to alteration such machines were only 
yorth from 2/. to 10/.; an expense of, say, 10/. to 
901. each having been incurred, they would now 
readily bring from 50/. to 100/. a piece, if offered for 
public sale.” 
From the same authority we quote an account 
of the results of the change :— 
“The difference in favour of the trade, in the year 
1835, by the transition from making plain net and 
illings to make fancies, therefore may be thus 
stated:—1000 machines are raised, from the value 
of 2. to 102. each, to the value of from 50/. to 1007. 
each; 1500 to 2000 able-bodied men are employed 
beyond what could have been engaged in making 
plain nets and quillings; the increasing superabun- 
dance of the latter articles, and their consequently de- 
creasing price, has been checked ; 100,000/. has been 
maid in that year, for yarn, of which the rotary lever 
and circular fancies have been made; and 300,000/. 
additional has been circulated in the same time for 
expenses, and profits, in this department of 
the trade. The demand for fancy goods is gradually 
enlarging, and much ingenuity is at work to vary and 
improve, as well as to increase the supply. The 
‘Jacquard’ has been recently applied with conside- 
nble success to the bobbin-net machine; and there 
gems no reason to doubt that the various apparatus 
necessary for combining weaving and embroidery with 
the fabrics hitherto manufactured upon the bobbin- 
net frame, will, ere long, be perfected, and of course 
generally and beneficially employed.” 
The machinery at work is distributed in loca- 
lity and employment as follows :— 
Piain, Quillings, Fancies. 
372 1006784 
207 
192 


Total. 
2162 
343 
255 


99 


Derbyshire .... . ° 14 


West of England and 
Isle of Wight ...... 30 103 787 


Total 122 10003547 

It now remains for us to estimate the present 

value of the bobbin-net manufacture in England, 

and compare it with the condition of the manu- 

ficture in France, but the length to which this 

aticle has extended compels us to defer this 
part of the subject to a future opportunity. 








Memoirs of a Prisoner of State at Spielberg— 
(Mémoires, §c.| By A. Andryane, Companion 


in Captivity of the illustrious Count Con- 
falonieri. London, Dulau. 
To those who have followed continental poli- 
tics since the peace of 1815, the name of Con- 
filonieri is familiar; and to all the nobler spirits 
his unhappy destiny has long been a subject of the 
deepest sympathy. The appearance of that name 
na title-page would therefore assuredly promote 
the sale of any work to which it is appended—a 
treumstance that may arouse some critical sus- 
jition respecting the authenticity of the present 
Wlumes. ‘There are also other particulars in 
the work itself, which are not calculated to clear 
w® such doubts, when once entertained. In 
Peparing the materials for the public, the author 
lus indulged profusely in fine writing, and has 
wn such sickly sentimentality over the 
» as gives anything but an impression of 





the fidelity of the narrative. We may illustrate 
what we mean by an example :—It appears that 
among the prisoners confined by the Austrian 
government, for resistance to its authority, a sort 
of telegraphic communication was established by 


the walls which separated their cells. In that 
communication, each letter was separately in- 
dicated by the number of blows, correspond- 
ing with its numerical place in the alphabet. 
Such a process must have been slow, laborious, 
and difficult to follow with the mind. Words 
must therefore, as far as possible, have stood in 
the place of sentences, and the briefest possible 
expressions have been carefully selected, to 
abridge the effort. Yet in the course of the 
narrative we have whole pages of conversations 
so sustained, reported in the most wordy detail, 
and with all the mon Dieus and other idle exple- 
tives which the worst novel writers multiply in 
their style, with the vain hope of begetting an 
emotion in the reader, independent of that in- 
trinsically due to the facts and circumstances. 
Here we have conclusive proof of a departure from 
simple truth, and there is too much reason for 
suspecting that equal art and pictorial tampering 
have been generally employed. 

The author, a young and irregularly edu- 
cated Frenchman, about to visit Italy, involves 
himself rashly in the intrigues of the Italian 
exiles congregated in Switzerland, and is ar- 
rested at Milan. His work is an account of 
the circumstances of his detention, of his trial 
(if trial the Austrian procedure can be called), 
his condemnation to death, and ultimate con- 
signment for life to close imprisonment (the 
carcere duro of the Austrian code). The course 
of events brings him into connexion with his 
fellow-prisoner Count Confalonieri; and the title- 
page would lead us to anticipate that on this 
personage the interest would centre, and that 
the illustration of his character and sufferings 
would be the great scope and object of the pub- 
lication. But of the two volumes which have 
already appeared, the first is principally taken up 
with matters anterior to the author’s acquaintance 
with his fellow sufferer, tending above all things 
to show what temptations and snares were laid 
to entrap the narrator into a betrayal of his 
brother conspirators, and how cleverly he resisted 
them: the second goes chiefly to insinuate that 
if Confalonieri conquered in his contest with his 
persecutors, and did not lose courage under their 
inflictions, it is very much attributable to the sup- 
port, moral and physical, which he received from 
his French ally. A part of this effect is, as the 
painters say, ‘‘ made out” by the fine writing, and 
by the fine speeches put into the Count’s mouth, 
altogether foreign to his noble nature, and quite 
out of keeping with his known character. We are 
thus led to question whether Confalonieri be the 
hero or the victim of the publication—whether 
the admiration expressed of him be real, or 
whether he is not simply adopted as a saleable 
subject. 

On looking, however, into the facts of the 
narrative, stripped of their meretricious garb of 
words, we are inclined to believe that the work 
is genuine ; or that, at all events, the main par- 
ticulars set down in it have been derived from 
an eye-witness. We have accordingly gone 
through the whole; and, notwithstanding the 
abominations of style, have been drawn from 
page to page with an attraction difficult to define, 
in which indignation and abhorrence of the 
system which leads to such results, and of the 
parties who carried that system into execution, 
are confounded with sympathy for the sufferers, 
and an impatient desire to discover how far 
absolute power can go in extirpating humanity 
from the hearts of its depositories. 

After a perusal of ‘Le mie Prigioni’ and the 





picture that work affords of the overthrow ofa fine 
and noble mind by a refined cruelty clothed in the 
garb of clemency, little more, it may be thought, 


remains to be told respecting the subject: yet 
| the pages before us contain a story so tragical, a 
means of slight and barely audible knocks on | 


detail of such unimaginable cunning, meanness, 
malice, and practical injustice, commencing at 
the throne, and descending through the whole 
hierarchy of delegated authorities, as cannot fail 
to engage the deepest attention from all right- 
minded perusers, and as merits all consideration 
from the moralist, the patriot, and the philoso- 
pher. This is not a mere question of politics. 
We have happily arrived at a period in which 
the claims of humanity cannot be superseded on 
any pretence. That beautiful distinction of the 
Grecian moralist, ob« dvOpH7, GN’ avOpwrive 
(not to the man, but to mankind), is now uni- 
versally acknowledged; and in the matter of 
justice, more particularly, we respect the com- 
mon nature and common rights of the species, 
even in the persons of the worst of criminals, 
In regard to political offenders, the passing gene- 
ration have been taught mercy by the dreadful 
lessons afforded of political revolutions, in which 
the hero of the day has become the victim of 
the morrow. We have learned, by repeated 
examples, that the virtues may be enlisted on 
any side of a political quarrel; and that the 
noblest dispositions are most easily roused to 
embody opinions in action. Nor is the appeal 
to mercy directed solely to the feelings: ex- 
perience has again and again proved that es- 
tablishments gain nothing by severity, and that 
passion and violence in governments, as in men, 
are marks of weakness, rather than of strength. 
The conduct of individual states in this respect 
has become the very touchstone of their power : 
the king who spares is felt to be tvo firmly seated 
for attack; while exceptional tribunals, de- 
partures from the ordinary forms of justice, and 
severe penal inflictions, are mere provocations 
to fresh resistance. 

But while all Europe has advanced on this 
line towards true civilization, Austria, in its 
treatment of the Italian Carbonari, has shown 
itself something more than stationary ; and the 
fact has been rendered more striking by the 
general simplicity and kindliness of that state in 
its dealings with its German subjects. Francis 
(the beloved Franz of the Austrian population) 
showed himself in his treatment of the Italians 
a violator of every principle of justice acknow- 
ledged by christian communities, and an alien 
to the best feelings of our nature,—making mani- 
fest the great truth, that every kindly quality 
loses its influence and import in a little mind, 
and that true goodness and imbecility are in- 
compatible. To us, as Englishmen or as edi- 
tors, the quantum of injury which called forth 
resistance in the north of Italy—the wisdom, 
the honesty, the mecessity of the revolution, 
are matters of secondary importance; but the 
whole European family are interested in the 
mode in which justice is administered, in the 
smallest even of its states. Principles are not 
only eternal, but ubiquitous in their bearings; and 
wrong cannot triumph on any one point without 
an injury to the interests of all mankind. In 
the criminal procedure adopted by the commis- 
sioners for condemning the Italian prisoners, all 
such principles were set at nought. Secresy, 
isolation of the accused, the moral torture of 
prolonged and captious interrogations, secret 
dilations, intimidation, seduction, false informa- 
tion, uncandid interpretation, sinister suggestion, 
—every expedient which justice repudiates and 
honesty indignantly rejects, was boastiully em- 
ployed to close the unhappy and defenceless 
victim in the toils, and to ensure the condemna- 
tion of every person whom a jealous government 
feared to suffer at large: of the consequences of 
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conviction thus obtained, Sylvio Pellico has told 


the repulsive tale. 

To illustrate the spirit of the Austrian proce- 
dure, we shall abridge a scene between the author 
and the too notorious Salvotti, the head of the im- 
perial commission for trying the Italian offenders. 
‘Lhe process, be it observed, was carried on, not in 
open court, but with the closest secresy. The judge 
begins by telling his prisoner that from his own 
papers it is clear he is an agent of the Carbonari, 
and has committed an act of treason against the 
emperor, meriting a capital punishment. “ De- 
nial,” he says, “is useless, for the falsehood 
will be made manifest from the avowal of ac- 
complices.” ‘ Accomplices,” Andryane replies, 
“T have none.” To this Salvotti rejoins with 
impatience, “I shall find them, I warrant you; 
everything is already known.” [The inquisitor 
all the while watches the effect of these commu- 
nications on the countenance of the prisoner. ] 
“You do but ruin yourself by denying what 
others have confessed.” ‘ Impossible (the pri- 
soner exclaims) ; if such avowals exist, they are 
false.” “The contrary will be proved, young 
man,—will be proved, I say; and I am the man 
that engage to prove it.” 

Salvotti then continues, * I tell you that your 
death is certain, if you persist in refusing to his 
Majesty’s justice the information it has a right 
to expect from you. You are lost, young man,— 
you understand me,—lost for ever, if you persist 
in this silence.’” A little further on, turning from 
threat to cajolery, he continues, ‘‘ You are young, 
and have a long futurity before you. All I have 
heard and read of you gives me a high idea 
of your heart and head; on this account it is 
that I pity you, and would snatch you from the 
rigours of the law.”.... 

Again, the interrogatory, after having been 
suspended by what the author calls an academic 
conversation, was renewed. Salvotti, shrugging 
his shoulders, (says the author,) “commented 
on paper after paper, to convey a conviction that 
all was known; that I (Andryane) was un- 
questionably initiated in all the secrets of the 
rebels. From time to time, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Was 
there ever so obstinate aman! Do you think you 
have to do with idiots? or that we will rest con- 
tented with your absurd denials?” 

Thus was the prisoner harassed during eight 
consecutive hours, the first of a series of similar 
examinations ; Salvotti passing alternately from 
questions to harangues, and employing his sin- 
gular sagacity in grouping the indications and 
proofs, to show that the prisoner must be a 
member of the secret associations, and in at- 
tempts to persuade him of the folly of silence, 
engaging him to tell with a good grace what was 
already known, and that which his judge could 
force him to reveal. ‘ The continued tension 
of mind necessary to seize the drift of his ques- 
tions, the necessity of speaking in Italian, so 
fatigued me,” says Andryane, “ that I was com- 
pelled to ask repose: without noticing my re- 
quest, Salvotti continued till he was himself 
wearied of his task, when he thus concluded :— 
‘You are jesting with the commission; know 
that no one trifles with the imperial justice with 
impunity; you will be hanged, of that I assure 
you,’ (and he accompanied the words with an 
appropriate gesticulation and an expression of 
rage and contempt).” After much more of the 
same sort, the prisoner asks for a sight of the 
criminal code, and is refused. ‘‘ You are not,’ 
said Salvotti, ‘in France, where a stupid jury 
lets the greatest criminal escape. Your fate de- 
pends on yourself, and on yourself alone ; do you 
understand? Go then.’ He rang a bell, and the 
guards reconducted me to prison.” 

Such is the tenor of the whole inquisition, 
extending over many entire days, the obvious 
object of which was the crimination of others, 


not a scrutiny into the prisoner’s own case, which 
was already prejudged. Yet this is called a 
trial,—a trial where no charge is specified, no 
witness confronted, no specific fact deposed 
to, no code cited, no legitimate and available 
means of defence allowed,—a trial conducted 
within the walls of a prison, with closed doors, a 
trial divested of all protective, all truth-seeking 
forms ; and by such a trial were the flower of the 
Italian nobility, with Confalonieri at their head, 
condemned—not for what they had done, but for 
all that the Emperor feared they might do in 
behalf of their country’s independence. Cowards, 
says Gay,— 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 

But never was political cowardice carried to a 
greater pitch of cruelty, than in the punishments 
with which almost every shade of guilt was visited 
after these summary judgments. 

But it may perhaps be said that Andryane, 
in"these details, as in other instances, has, aggra- 
vated his statements, and dressed up his conver- 
sations with his judge; per far effetto, to colour 
up a picturesque melo-dramatic tyranny. True, 
the Austrian government is entitled to the most 
liberal discount for this authorical miscalculation. 
Enough, however, of bare fact remains—of fact 
corroborated by the concurring accounts of all who 
underwent the process,—to justify our remarks. 
Be it observed, further, that the resistance to 
the imperial sceptre was no new, no jacobinical 
rebellion against a legitimate authority: the 
quarrel between Italy and Germany dated from 
the middle ages, and in such quarrels time con- 
fers no prescription. 

The result, as respects the author and Count 
Confalonieri, was a sentence of death, a sentence 
which the emperor seemed at first disposed to 
execute in its fullest rigour. The intercession, 
however, of the Italian nobility in a body, of 
Count Confalonieri’s beautiful and youthful wife, 
of his aged father (an unmitigated imperialist, 
an attached servant of the government, and a 
personal friend of the emperor), and the suppli- 
cations of the Empress herself, extorted a re- 
luctant commutation of the sentence to carcere 
duro for life, preceded by an ignominious ex- 
posure on the scaffold. That this commutation 
cannot be called a mitigation of the sentence is 
scarcely matter of doubt: Confalonieri, in the 
prime of life, married to a woman eminent for 
her talent and her virtue, wealthy, noble, sur- 
rounded by every comfort, every luxury of life, 
when thus snatched from his home, separated 
for ever from the objects of his dearest affections, 
plunged into the damp and dismal cell of an 
Hungarian fortress, habited in a felon’s dress, 
fed with a felon’s food, and restricted from all 
communication with an external world, must 
have thought death a thousand times ey a 
to such a change. Already, too, he had fallen 
into ill health, already was he cut off from the 
power of occasioning future disturbance. It was 
in a deplorable state of bodily infirmity that, with 
his companions, he was exposed to the gaze of the 
Milanese on the scaffold; and the description of 
this barbarous scene forms one of the most 
striking portions of the work. In extracting it 
we must confine ourselves to the narrowest 
abridgment, and give only the facts in their most 
naked generalities :— 

The middle of the night was the time chosen 
to remove the parties to the Palace of Justice to 
hear their sentences read. ‘There the prisoners 
met for the first time since their arrest; their 
persons were searched for concealed arms, and they 
were allowed to seat themselves and to converse, 
the commissioners not having yet arrived. One 
by one the different individuals were brought in, 
and after some lapse of time, a Commissary of 
Police announced the approach of Count Confalo- 





nieri, asking anxiously if the bed was ready to receive 





him. The Count immediately followed, supporg 
by two gensd’armes. He was placed on the 
fainting and insensible, and in strong convulsions. 
and it wasa long time ere he recovered. For a four 
time an official personage had asked if he was ready 
to appear before the commission, and when an aff. 
mative answer was at length given, the pri 
surrounded by dense files of bayonets, were marche 
into the Chamber. At the left of the President yy 
Salvotti, and the prisoners were arranged along ty 
wall opposite to him. The sentence of death wy 
first pronounced against Confalonieri and the a) 
and then, after a short pause, its commutation yy 
pompously announced. After these parties had thy 
been disposed of, Palavicini, Borsieri, and Castilly 
were condemned totwenty years ofcloseimprisonmen, 
and Tonnelli to ten. The ceremony over, Confil. 
nieri with difficulty regained the bed from which le 
had been carried. At the break of day, the clanki 
of chains was heard, and the gaolers entered to rive 
them to the hands and feet of each prisoner, passing 
them twice round the body. The whole party wer 
then led forth to the pillory, and their senteng 
again read to assembled thousands of the citizens 
Milan. The removal of Confalonieri was effectej 
with still greater difficulty than before ; and it wy 
apprehended that he would actually perish on th 
scaffold. A corps of Hungarian infantry assisted by 
hussars could scarcely restrain the crowd. On th 
Count’s appearance there was a momentary cry ¢ 
his name, followed by a profound silence. At this 
moment (says Andryane) I turned my attention ty 
the multitude ; every window was crowded by sper. 
tators: amidst this enormous crowd unequivoal 
marks of compassion and interest were universal; 
nor could I have expected that the Milanese, su. 
rounded as they were by the entire garrison, would 
have ventured on so public a manifestation of th 
Anti-Austrian feeling. The sentences being read, 
the mob pressed closer and closer; and the time d 
exposure was shortened, lest they should succeedin 
forcing the barrier of the guard. The procession 
returned to the palace, amidst reiterated compat 
sionate expressions from the bystanders. Arrived, 
with much pain and difficulty, at the chapel dom, 
the unfortunate Count, after an unheard-of effortts 
support the trying scene with firmness and dignity, 
fell lifeless on the pavement, before he could be 
assisted by his guard. The paroxysm of convulsio 
which followed was dreadful, still his chains were no 
removed; when at length this favour was obtained, 
he was once more borne to his bed, and remained fr 
two hours in a state of utter insensibility. 

We really can pursue the theme no further; 
and we close the book, acknowledging with fee- 
ings of deepest gratitude the blessing of being 
born in acountry where human nature is respected 
by the laws, and where the petty passions, evend 
the most powerful, are impotent before its whole 
some restrictions. The lesson which is offered to 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion is important, 
while it teaches to the people the value of their 
own institutions, and enjoins a jealous guar 
upon the outworks of their liberties, it also ai- 
monishes the aristocracy, that the greatest and 
most powerful are the most likely marks 
despotic persecution, and that they enjoy m0 
sure protection from its violence, but such # 
they share with the humblest citizen. 

The volumes before us bring the reader to the 
gates of the fortress of Spielberg. Should the 
author continue his narrative, we implore him to 
trust to the inherent pathos of the tale, and to 
reform altogether his taste for ambitious writing, 
which is alike incompatible with credibility an 
with the desired effect. 



































Royston Gower ; or, the Days of King Joh 
An Historical Romance. By Thomas Miller. 
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Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry. 
By Alexander Bethune, Labourer. Edinburg 
Fraser; London, Orr & Co, 

Tuovcn it would be difficult to bring to 

two works of fiction more dissimilar, whether 

to subject or to style, than the richly-coloure 
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busily-moving romance of ancient times, and | 
the meek and unadorned “ annals of the poor,” 
by whose side it is placed, ~~ may be associat- 
ed without impropriety,—the link being the for- 
tunes and position of their respective authors. 
Each belongs to the class in which an education 
of actual suffering and privation, varied by en- 
joyments “ few and far between,” stands in lieu 
of an easy, formal course of book-learning. 
Now, any man born under such circumstances, 
who has to struggle through life, and labour 
with his two hands for a subsistence, by merely 
attempting authorship, proves himself to be pos- 
sessed, in some degree, of genius. And such an 
one will never be found uneducated. If his lot be 
cast in the country, he cannot but have 

—— learned freedom from the hills, 

Whose summits cleave the cloudy sky; 

Peace, from the gentle stream which fills 

Green lonely fields with melody ; 

Love, from the sun, to whose bright eye, 

Myriads of waking flowers are true ; 

Kindly compassion, from the dew ; 

And Faith, whereon the soul aspires 

To other worlds more bright than this, 

From the high stars, whose thousand fires 

Roll o’er th’ unfathomed heaven’s abyss; 
—cannot but have been taught, in the course of 
his intimacy with nature, to “sympathise with 
man.” If his sterner fate has compelled his 
thoughts to struggle forth into utterance be- 
neath the sallow fogs, and in the dingy, close- 
piled alleys of a town, how much knowledge and 
experience of human nature hath not his eye, in 
spite ofall his discontents, unconsciously treasured 
up in the course of his daily toils—in the rough 
or scanty carousals into which he is too apt to 
plunge for diversion and forgetfulness! Neither 
the basket-maker of Elliott’s Row, however, nor 
the Scottish labourer, have wholly stood in the 
latter less fortunate predicament. The one 
learned most of his lore from the leaves of the 
forests of merry Nottinghamshire, from the skies 
spread above them, and the gypsies kindling their 
fires, and “ casting their cantrips” in their pic- 
turesque glades; and hence, so soon as he has 
become mechanically practised in construction and 
descriptive artifice,we find him instinctively fixing 
on the legends of Robin Hood, and Will Scarlet, 
and the Miller of Mansfield, as the properest per- 
sonages for his imaginary stage. Mr. Bethune, 
on the other hand, working as a quarryman, 
has had time, in the course of his circumscribed 
andstationary task-work, to become imbued with 
theminuter featuresof nature,—the broken heath, 
with its oasis ofa few trees,—the hedge-row shad- 
ed lane,—the sloping meadow, with soft uplands 
in the blue horizon,—and to associate these with 
the gentler cares and sorrows of peasant life : 
and hence we find him, in the fulness of expe- 
rience, simply noting down a few pathetic inci- 
dents, and a few familiar figures, and combining 
these in stories, whose quietness and truth have, 
for us, a great, and (in these days) uncommon 
charm. 

Considering the circumstances of its paren- 
tage, ‘Royston Gower’ is an extraordinary book. 
A romance, in the honest, old-fashioned sense 
of the word,—we encounter in its pages knights 
ad tourneys—ladies, “who kiss through the 
lattice” —dark suitors, who would win by the 
forcible means of abduction and imprisonment— 
a faithful foot page—a whimsical leech—a mys- 
terious weird woman—the merry men of Sher- 
wood—and the court of the feeble, false English 
king. Of the surprises and difficulties of the 
plot, we shall give no account. It must be no- 
tied, however, that, with the exception of the 
Jew and his glorious daughter, and Coeur de 
Lion, with his stout right arm, and his kindly 
kingly heart, the characters are almost identical 
vith those of ‘ Ivanhoe’ ; some of the scenes, too, 
are direct paraphrases of the most admired pas- 
tages in Scott’s romance. The Earl of Eltham’s 
upper, for instance, with the leech, in his forest 







































































lodge, is derived from the Black Knight's night 
assault on the flagon and pasty of the Holy Clerk 
of Copmanhurst: nay, more, there are speeches 
as well as scenes transplanted : Edith answers her 
ravisher, the constable of Chester (vol. ii. p. 220), 
in the very words employed by Rebecca when 
beset by Bois Guilbert, on the battlements of Tor- 
quilstone ; De Marchmont repulses his falcon 
(vol. iii. p. 4) in the same phrase used by Cedric to 
his dog Balder, when the curtain rises in Rother- 
wood, upon the choleric Thane, “ in no humour 
for foolery.”” These are but two out of some 
two hundred instances which memory has 
brought to us. But in spite of direct plagia- 
risms, in spite of some faults of taste, which were 
inevitable in such a subject, treated by such a 
hand, Mr. Miller has produced a romance far 
more coherent, far more interesting, than could 
have been anticipated: one of the best works, 
indeed, in the Scott school, which we have read. 
We shall open it, almost at random, for a spe- 
cimen of how easily and picturesquely its author 
arranges his figures and scenery. The Lady 
Edith has been spirited away from a hunting 
party, and is in the hands of her persecutor, the 
constable of Chester :— 

“ The imagination could picture no spot wilder or 
better adapted to indulge in the thoughts of super- 
stitious reverie, than the one which our travellers 
now pursued. Even in its present state, when nearly 
every trace of the ancient Forest of Sherwood is 
swept away, this wild spot still remains, although 
centuries have passed over it, and forgotten tempests 
echoed through its gloomy depths, and made darker 
its shaggy sides. Still it is to be seen, with its preci- 
pitous banks overhung with hoary hawthorns, and 
filled with the music of the same tinkling stream 
which flowed of yore, and at this hour yet rolls on to 
the romantic entrance of the rural village of Lamley. 
But the twilight that deepened upon the same scene, 
on the night which Edith traversed its depths, threw 
its blue dimness over a wilder and more terrible 
prospect than is now seen, where tree overhung tree, 
and branch rose high above branch, more like those 
threatening piles of rock and mountain that lift their 
craggy and spiry heads among the Alps, and fill the 
musing mind of the passing traveller with a melan- 
choly joy. 

“ Here might be seen a solitary horseman pricking 
his way carefully on some narrow ledge of the glen, 
and stooping so low ta evade the overhanging brush- 
wood, that his helmet seemed placed on the head of 
his horse. There the armour of another glittered, as 
he occasionally passed some opening between the 
dwarf and stubborn trees, until at length their deep 
umbrage shot him out from the sight, and only the 
point of his spear or the swallow-tail of his gonfanon 
were visible above the dark line of branches. Lower 
down, and beside the stream rode Edith, her palfrey 
led by one of the constable’s followers on foot, for the 
road was too narrow to admit of two riding abreast. 
In some places a straggling starbeam found its way 
through the network of boughs, and fell upon the 
clear deep glen-current in which it stood mirrored 
like a gem set in a ground of darkness. 

“ Here and there the stream broke away in a mass 
of white foam, with a louder noise, as if it had grown 
angry while contending with the massy and fallen 
fragments, which had for a few moments interrupted 
its progress. Behind Edith, rode John of Chester in 
silence, which was unbroken, saving by the two fol- 
lowers who brought up the rear, one of them riding 
on the ledges or rugged embankment, while the other 
wended along beside the stream at the bottom of the 
glen. In accordance with the constable’s orders they 
both rode at a considerable distance from the retinue, 
that they might be in readiness to give warning in 
case of pursuit. 

“© Didst hear aught behind us, Neville ?’ said the 
rider who occupied the higher ground, half averting 
his head as he spoke, yet seeming afraid of looking 
fairly back. 

“* Nothing,’ replied the other, edging his steed 
nearer to the bank on which his companion rode. 
* Nothing,’ replied an echo which sounded through 
the glen, and had before played with the interrogation 








of Neville, 


“* Heard you that?’ inquired Neville!—the words 
were again echoed, and in the deep silence that 
afterwards reigned, seemed to fall more audibly than 
before. 

“ ©The spirits are abroad,’ said the other, in a low 
tone, which was again reverberated in the same ca- 
dence in which it had been spoken. 

“ Neville then began to mutter a paternoster, but 
the echo was just as perfect in the bad Latin as him- 
self, and answered word for word. 

“ * Avaunt, Sathanas, I defy thee!’ said the soldier; 
‘I defy thee!’ was again echoed and seemed to come 
both bolder and clearer in defiance. 

“* By my faith!’ said Neville, ‘an’ it were not 
for being branded with the name of a coward, I would 
ride forward and join our companions." * * 
“Just then a shout was heard from the front of 
the cavalcade, through which a wild boar had rushed, 
and came thundering down the glen along the steep 
ledge, with such force, as to either bear down Neville’s 
steed, or cause it to spring off with affright. 

“ * Holy Mary, shield me!’ exclaimed the alarmed 
soldier, extricating himself from the horse, and 
shaking himself like a dog, for he had unluckily fallen 
into the brook.” 

In quitting Mr. Miller for his less aspiring 
companion, we cannot but recommend him, in 
his next novel, to throw himself boldly on his 
own time and his own experience, rather than 
imagination, for the choice of his subject. He has 
here given evidence of executive power suflicient 
for most purposes of fiction. 

It is the perfect propriety of his taste, no less 
than the thorough intimacy with the unobtrusive 
subjects he treats of, which gives Mr. Bethune’s 
little book a great charm in our eyes. Being 
himself, so the preface tells us, “ stunted in 
growth,” and “impaired in his bodily energies,” 
—the consequences of hard labour acting upon 
a feeble frame,—he knew well what he was doing 
when he set himself to describe the feelings of 
the “ deformed”: a peasant Quasimodo, with all 
his kindness of nature, but not venturing on the 
superhuman feats of the bell-ringer of Notre 
Dame. He had, we dare avow, crossed the 
green some thousands of times, which he de- 
scribes with such a quiet and graphic power in 
the following passage :— 

“The Nethertown,’ where the scene of the fol- 
lowing story of the heart is laid, consists of a mode- 
rately extensive farming establishment, with about 
twenty low, ill constructed, old-fashioned houses, 
standing mostly to the northward of it, some ‘haflins 
seen, and haflins hid.’ Of the farm it is superfluous 
to speak; a neat house, barn, and stables, erected 
a few years ago, and covered with blue slate, have 
made it modern enough. But in the appearance 
of the other houses, all the rustic simplicity and 
rude architecture of an earlier age may still be 
traced. After all the innovations and improvements 
to which the first thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave birth, there they stood with their low walls, 
built in some instances with clay instead of mortar— 
roofs composed of alternate layers of thatch and turf 
—chimney-tops with a rope of twisted straw around 
them to keep them together, and doors so low that 
their inhabitants were obliged to ‘loot low’ before 
they could enter. Another feature of days departed 
was the little gardens, in which were cultivated small 
quantities of cabbages and potatoes, surrounded by 
what, to a stranger's eye, or indeed to any eye, might 
seem a nettle bank instead of a wall. The houses 
were disposed in no regular order, but stood in groups 
of two or three together, generally in the lowest places 
of an undulating surface, while the intermediate and 
higher ground was occupied as gardens in the way 
already noticed. Narrow green lanes formed the only 
communication between them,—somcetimes crooked, 
sometimes straight, as the fancy of our forefathers 
had been. 

“To the eastward of the Nethertown the country 
is open, and the prospect varied by patches of wood, 
hedges, farm-steadings, and little eminences. But, 
on the west, a continuation of high ground, which 
rises at no great distance, and terminates in a pre- 
cipice of considerable height, shuts in the view in that 





direction. These hills are characterized by that 
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abrupt scenery which marks the boundary of the | 


Ochills. In one of the ridges there is a deep gorge, 
or opening, through which winds a hill road, where, 
at certain seasons of the year, the setting sun, striking 
down between the almost perpendicular banks on 
either side, floods with light a long stripe of corn 
field, stream, and lake, while the surrounding country 
is lost in shadows. 

“ At the extremity of the gorge, where ‘a hamlet 
smiles,’ a rough back slopes to the margin of a 
gurgling stream, which wends its way through an ad- 
joining hollow called The Den. Here the ever-blos- 
soming furze, the wild flowers which shoot forth in 
all the luxuriance of uncultivated nature, and the 
stream, with its struggling waters more than half 
concealed by the matted grass which fringes its edges, 
formed a scene perfectly in unison with the rustic 
habitations above. 

“ Farther down the Den, and a little to the north- 
ward of the houses, there is a level spot, called The 
Green, where the waters of the stream were collected 
in a number of small dams called demmens, for the 
purpose of bleaching. And here, on a summer's 
evening, while the sun shoots his last red rays from 
the hollow pass, are often seen a band of laughing 
girls from the houses above, with naked feet of fawn- 
like lightness—arms bare nearly to the shoulders— 
neckerchiefs carelessly thrown aside, or disarrayed in 
such a manner as to show the whiteness of necks and 
bosoms, on which the noon-day sun was not permitted 
to look—eyes all bright with the beam of youth, and 
locks braided with the greatest care,—gathering in 
their linen which had been exposed, during the day, 
to bleach or dry.” 

This introduces the ‘ Fate of the Fairest,’ an 
anecdote, in its manner of being told, reminding 
us closely of the Dominie’s Tales. ‘ The Decline 
and Fall of the Ghost,’ and the ‘ Three Hansel 
Mondays,’ are ina livelier humour than the fore- 
going pair of stories; and in ‘ The Covenanter’s 
Grave,’ the Scotsman falls as naturally back to 
the picturesque and pathetic times of the “ puir 
hill folk,” as the Englishman recurred to the 
jolly woodland doings of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian. Besides its tales, Mr. Bethune’s volume 
contains verses much above the average stan- 
dard of merit. In proof, we quote some stanzas 
from a long lyric, whose name, ‘The Voice of 
the Wind,’ no less than the peculiar cadences of 
its versification, has been suggested by Mrs. 
Hemans’s poetry :— 

Voice of the wintry wind, 
To the young what sayest thou? 
Thou tellest them of many things, 
but they will not hear thee now. 
Thou tellest of the spring-time gone, 
Of summer pass'd away ; 
And sickly autumn sunk at last 
In winter's dull decay ;— 
Of desolation’s heartless rule, 
Stripp’d woods, and faded flowers, 
And birds, that mute and trembling sit 
In December's leafless bowers. 
Thou tellest them man’s life is like 
The seasons of the year; 
But their hearts are all too busy now 
Thy friendly voice to hear. 
A long, dim vista opens, 
To each young and ardent eye; 
And in all the buoyancy of hope, 
Thy warnings they defy. 
Voice of the wintry wind, 
What sayest thou to the old ? 
As flaggingly they onward go 
Amid thy freezing cold? 





Thou tellest them a long, sad tale, 
If joys and sorrows past; 

Of friendships turned to coldness now, 
And loves that did not last. 


Thou tellest them of children gone 
Into the silent grave ; 

And that they soon must follow them 
They could have died to save. 


Thou tellest them of feebleness, 
As thou freezest on their cheek; 

Of joints which stiffen in the cold, 
And sinews waxen weak. 


Thou tell’st them, and they heave a sigh; 
That their day of strength is o'er; 

The heaith and wealth from them are gone, 
And honour ever more. 


They listen to thy mournful tale, 
As thou art hurrying past, 

And sigh for that appointed rest— 
Their longest and their last. 


Voice of the wintry wind, 
What sayest thou to me, 
While sweeping o’er thy heedless path, 
By town, and tower, and tree? 
Thou tellest of proud fabrics 
By airy fancy rear’d, 
And phantoms in the whirling gulf 
Of time long disappear’d. 


Our interest in the two books just closed, may 
be gathered from the space which they occupy 
in our columns. The first, it is true, will need 
little trumpeting, being in the hands of a notable 
‘“‘ band-master”; but we should be glad if our 
| notice hindered the second from being over- 
looked among the hundred similar single volumes 
which pass away and are forgotten as soon as 
published. 








On Warming and Ventilating ; with Directions 
for Making and Using the Thermometer Stove. 
By Neil Arnott, M.D. Longman & Co. 
Dr. Arnott has already establislied his reputation 
as a practical benefactor to mankind, and now 
he comes before the public again with another 
application of philosophic principles to domestic 
use, which will add in no ordinary degree to the 
comforts of all, but more especially of the hum- 
bler classes. It is by this practical tendency 
that the genius of English philosophy is especially 
distinguished. Thus it happens, that while the 
scientific men of the continent are building 
systems and investigating general theorems, our 
English philosophers are busily occupied in im- 


roads; and that, while the shelves of foreign 
publishers groaned beneath the load of many 
“corpora totius doctrine” in the departments 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, our own 
Wollastons and Davys were engaged in the 
workshops of art, or condensing a world of in- 
tellect and of discovery within the compass of a 
pamphlet, or a communication to a journal. 

The little work before us contains a short and 
accurate digest of the general principles relating 
to warming and ventilating, necessary to be 
understood by those who would form a well- 
founded opinion of conflicting systems and rival 
apparatus. To judge of the importance of the 
theme, we need only quote the poet's estimate of 
the value of wealth. 

What riches give us, let us then inquire,— 

Meat, ee and clothes—what more ?—Meat, clothes, and 

re, 

To this catalogue of human wants, science adds 
another article of primary necessity,—fresh air ; 
and, strange enough, all these four necessaries, 
containing the all which riches can bestow, are 
materially affected by the skill displayed in the 
structure of a stove. 

A continued supply of fresh air is too urgently 
necessary to the existence of man, to be, in ordi- 
nary cases, intrusted to his own intervention 
and care. The volume of air, vitiated at each 
inspiration, being, when expelled, much raised 
in temperature by its previous contact with the 
interior of the body, is thereby rendered specifi- 
cally lighter than an equal volume of the external 
atmosphere ; it rises, therefore, above the mouth, 
and its place is supplied by air of a purer quality. 
Thus, at every instant, man is relieved from the 
presence of a deadly poison, and provided with 
a vital sustenance, ‘‘ without which he dies.” 
This single property of fluids lies at the bottom 
of all our contrivances for warming and venti- 
lating our habitations. ‘That artificial warmth, 
so necessary to the well-being of the species 
that Prometheus was deified for his art of kin- 
dling a fire, is the product of the chemical com- 
bination of a portion of the atmospheric air with 
some of the various substances employed as fuel, 





in the act of combustion. ‘The maintenance of 


proving steam-engines and constructing rail- | 
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— 
combustion depends, therefore, like that of reg 
ration, on a constant flux and current ft 
aerial element. 

“ A quantity of any of these substances heated t) 
ignition, and placed where a current or change of a 
can reach it, immediately begins to combine with the 
oxygen of the air and to be dissolved therein ang 
dissipated, with appearance of flame or light, ang 
with powerful generation or dispersion of heat,—ing 
word, it is said to burn. * * Of the heat produced iy 
the combustion of coals, a proportion rather less thay 
half is radiated around the fire, as the light is from, 
fire or from a candle, and rather more than half com. 
bines with the air which feeds the combustion ang 
rises with the smoke, to be dissipated in the atmo. 
sphere.” 

The common process is attended with the 
following disadvantages: waste of fuel, unequal 
heating at different distances from the fire, cold 
draughts, a foot-bath of cold air, bad ventilation, 
smoke and dust, loss of time in tending the fire, 
danger of person and property, and the necessity 
for sweeping-boys. In the colder regions of 
Europe, some of these disadvantages are too ex. 
cessive to be borne, and necessity has led the in- 
habitants to the use of the close stove. Of this 
invention, the common Dutch stove is the cheapest 
and most ordinary form. 

“This stove saves the waste of warm air, which, 
in open fires, passes between the fire and the mantel- 
piece, while by the surface of its body and flue re. 
ceiving not only the direct heat of the combustion, 
but also of the intensely heated air rising from the 
fire, it gives out to the room much of the heat, which, 
in a common open fire, would at once ascend the 
chimney. * * There is, however, one disadvantage 
peculiar to the close stove, which countervails nearly 
all its good qualities, namely, that its very heated 
surface of iron acts upon the air which comes in con- 
tact with it,so as to impair exceedingly the airs 
purity and fitness for respiration. * * 

“The imperfection of the open fire, and of the 
close stoves, having been strongly felt, other means 
were eagerly sought, and are now extensively used; 
namely, 1, Steam admitted to pipes or other vessels 
placed in the apartments to be warmed ; 2. Hot 
water similarly admitted and distributed and circu. 
lating back to the boiler to be heated again ; and, 3. 
Heated air prepared in a separate place, and then 
distributed by various means over the building to be 
warmed.” 

Such are the different modes usually put in 
operation for heating public buildings and houses 
on a large scale. They all possess their respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages, but are all 
far from the required perfection ; and, moreover, 
are little applicable to the more confined purposes 
of domestic economy. To meet such imperfec- 
tions, Dr. Arnott proposes his newly-invented 
self-regulating stove ; and an explanation of the 
principles, varieties of form and structure, and 
modes of application, is the main object of the 
work before us. The superiority of the appara- 
tus consists in the power of so regulating the 
afflux of air to the fuel, as to consume no more 
of the latter than is absolutely necessary to heat 
the apartment to the requisite degree, and, con- 
sequently, of preserving the fire, at all times of 
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the day and night, at one uniform intensity, 
without the aid of servants, and without waste. 
“ What chiefly surprises a stranger in this new 
stove, is the very small quantity of air required to 
support the combustion which warms a large room ; 
the whole might enter by an opening of half an inch 
diameter, and the quantity of air or smoke which 
passes into the chimney is of course proportionably 
small, These facts at once suggest how small the 
consumption of fuel must be, as that depends on the 
quantity of air entering, how perfect the combustion 
of the fuel must be where so little is expended, and 
how completely the heat produced in the combustion 
must be turned to account. The combustion is 80 
perfect, because the fuel is surrounded by thick fire 
brick, which confines the heat so as to maintain in- 
tense ignition ; and the saving of heat is proved by 
the rapidly diminishing temperature of the flue, de 
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tected by a hand, passed along it from the stove. 
During the winter 1836-7, which was very long and 
severe, my library was warmed by the thermometer- 
sove alone. The fire was never extinguished, except 
for experiment or to allow the removal of pieces of 
stone which had been in the coal, and this might 
have been prevented by making the grate with a 
moveable, or shifting bar. The temperature was 
uniformly from 60° to 63°, I might have made it 
as much lower or higher as I liked. The quantity 
of coal used (Welsh stone coal) was, for several of 
the colder months, six pounds a day—less than a 

nnyworth—or at the rate of half a ton in the six 
winter months. This was a smaller expense than of 
the wood needed to light an ordinary fire, therefore 
the saving was equal to the whole amount of the 
coal-merchant’s ordinary bill. The grate, or fire- 
box, fully charged, held a supply for twenty-six 
hours. * * Many strangers coming into my room did 
not suspect that I had fire in the stove, for it was 
used generally as a table for a book-stand. They 
thought the agreeable warmth of the room came from 
the kitchen, or some neighbouring room. I believe 
that persons must themselves feel, to be able truly 
to conceive, the charm, in dreary winter, of knowing, 
wherever they be, in cold, or rain, or snow, that a 
perfect and unvarying summer room always awaits 
their return home.” 

The following is an abridged summary of the 
presumed advantages of the stove. 

“Economy of fuel.—A common open fire wastes 
seven-cighths of the heat produced. This stove saves 
or puts to use very nearly the whole, because, first, 
it does not allow the air which has fed the combus- 
tion to escape, until deprived of nearly all the heat ; 
and secondly, it does not allow any of the warm air 
of the room, except the little which feeds the fire, to 
escape through the chimney. 

“Uniform temperature in all parts of the room, 
and throughout the day. There is no scorching on 
one side, and freezing on the other, as often with a 
common fire.—There can be no draughts in the room, 
nor laver of cold air on the floor. 

“The Stove is always alight.—This peculiarity, 
next to the saving of fuel, if not even before it, may 
be deemed a leading characteristic or advantage of 
the stove, from which many minor advantages flow. 
Its importance is perceived by reflecting on the dis- 
advantages of common interrupted fires, as—the 
trouble and expense, with smoke, dust, and noise, of 
lighting the fire, &e. 

“It is because the stove is ever alight, that the 
temperature of the place warmed by it is so uniform, 
and that so much fuel is saved. More fuel would be 
wasted in one morning hour, by the attempt suddenly 
to raise the temperature of a room which had become 
cold in the night, than by keeping the fire burning 
moderately all the night. 

“ No smoke can come from it, for the only passage 
is the small opening by which air enters to feed the 
fire, and in this, if desired, there may be a flap or 
valve allowing air to enter freely, but not to return. 

“ Obedience to command.—The screw of the regu- 
lator as certainly increases or diminishes the tem- 
perature, as the screw of a lamp varies the light; 
and by having a thermometer accurately made and 
graduated, the very degree of heat required in any 
art—as in enamel painting, &c.—can be obtained 
with certainty.” 

In brief, says the Doctor, its advantages tay 
be thus classified :* Economy of, Fuel—Eco- 
nomy of Original Expense—Econdmy of Service 
—Economy of Comfort—Economy. of Health 
and of Life—Economy of Furniture and Pro- 
perty generally—-and Economy - Ce ‘ 

Dr. Arnott enters largely in e genétal 
subject. of ventilation,<But here we-need not 
follow him. ‘The Stove is with us all importan : 
and we have thought it oyx duty to bring it 
under the consideration of qur readers. There 
is no mystery—no concéalment in the matter. 
In this, as in the water-bed, Dr. Arnott has not 
even sought to derive pecuniary benefit from his 
labours and discoveries; instead of securing a 
fortune by patent privileges, he has, with a noble 
liberality, worthy of national recognition, made 


these stoves, and, of course, by competition, all 
will benefit in a reduced price; the cost is even 
now comparatively trifling, not so much as a 
good open grate and fire-irons, and the saving of 
fuel will, in twelve months or two years, pay for 
it. Those who are curious or sceptical, may see 
with their own eyes and judge for themselves, 
either at Messrs. Bramah’s, Cottam & Hallam’s, 
May & Morritt’s, or Mr. Huxley’s, 16, Castle- 
street, Long-acre. We have seen, and now feel 
—for by the genial warmth of one of them, just 
erected by Mr. Huxley, is this testimony in their 
favour written. Our experience, indeed, is but 
short; yet we feel a more than usual confidence 
that we are not over sanguine in anticipating the 
results. 








Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet 
Martineau, Author of ‘ Society in America,’ 
&c. 38vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Tuese volumes, although they may serve to 

strengthen the peculiar views and arguments 

advanced in Miss Martineau’s ‘Society in 

America,’ must not be considered as merely 

supplemental. The former was a philosophical 

work on the institutions of the country, and an 
inquiry as to how far those institutions were in 
agreement with—were fairly to be considered as 
exponents of, the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the American people :—the present is 
her personal narrative, with incidents of travel 
and sketches of character, and, though it cannot 
be put in comparison with the former, we think 
it likely that it will be more popular. We 
regret to know that just in proportion to the 
profitable uses of a work is the circle of its 


judges, saucy travellers, pert newspaper reporters, 
melancholy Indian chiefs, and timid New England 
ladies, trembling on the verge of the vortex,—all 
this was wholly unlike anything that is to be seen in 
any other city in the world; for all these are mixed 
up together in daily intercourse, like the higher 
circle of a little village, and there is nothing else, 
You have this or nothing; you pass your days 
among these people, or you spend them alone. It 
is in Washington that varieties of manners are con- 
spicuous. There the Southerners appear to the most 
advantage, and the New Englanders to the least: 
the ease and frank courtesy of the gentry of the 
south, (with an occasional touch of arrogance, how- 
ever,) contrasting favourably with the cautious, 
somewhat gauche, and too deferential air of the 
members from the north. One fancies one can tell 
a New England member in the open air by his 
deprecatory walk. He seems to bear in mind per 
petually that he cannot fight a duel, while other 
people can. The odd mortals that wander in from 
the western border cannot be described as a class; 
for no one is like anybody else. One has a neck 
like a crane, making an interval of inches between 
stock and chin. Another wears no cravat, apparently 
because there is no room for one. A third has his 
lank black hair parted accurately down the middle, 
and disposed in bands, in front, so that he is taken 
for a woman when only the head is seen in a crowd, 
A fourth puts an arm round the neck of a neighbour 
on either side as he stands, seeming afraid of his tall 
wire-hung frame dropping to pieces if he tries to 
stand alone: a fifth makes something between a 
bow and a curtsey to everybody who comes near, 
and proses with a knowing air ;—all having shrewd 
faces, and being probably very fit for the business 
they come upon.” 

Here is a personal sketch or two, which may 
be worthily added to fill up the picture :— 





readers narrowed—that which requires least 
thought is sure to be most extensively read. Of 
Miss Martineau we have heretofore sufticiently 
expressed our opinion; she could not write a book 
which, in our judgment, would not be worthy of 
respectful attention ; but the nature of the one 
under notice needs no formal introduction; its 
character has been already determined by the 
few facts mentioned, and any single page might 
serve as a sample of its quality. 
have had quite enough of mere general impres- 
sions and descriptions of America, we shall, on 
this occasion, principally confine ourselves to 


Gallery. The English public are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the great men of America. With 
this view it will best suit us to begin at the 
federal city. The approach to Washington, and 
the city itself, have been frequently described ; 
our readers must know that it is a mere mush- 
room place, forced artificially into existence—a 
capital designed rather than built. Of its village 
character Miss Martineau gives an amusing in- 
stance :-— 

“T remember that some of our party went one 
day to dine at Mr. Secretary Cass’s, and the rest of 
us at Mr. Secretary Woodbury’s. The next morn- 
ing a lady of the Cass party asked me whether we 
had candied oranges at the Woodbury’s. ‘ No.’ 
‘Then,’ said she, * they had candied oranges at the 
Attorney-General’s.” * How do you know?” * O,as 
we were on the way, I saw a dish carried ; and, as 
+ife. had none at the Cass’s, I knew they must be 
either for-the Woodbury’s or the Attorney-General.’ 
There’ were candied oranges at the Attorney- 
General’s.” 

Society at Washington is, of course, composed 
of all possible varieties of character :— 

“There was the society, singularly compounded 
from the largest variety of elements—foreign ambas- 
sadors, the American government, members of Con- 
gress, from Clay and Webster down to Davy Crockett, 
Benton from Missouri, and Cuthbert, with the fresh- 
est Irish brogue, from Georgia ; flippant young belles, 
* pious” wives, dutifully attending their husbands, and 





the discovery public. All may manufacture 





groaning over the frivolities of the place; grave 


As of late we 


personal sketches of its more influential persons, | 
so as to form a sort of Transatlantic Portrait | 


“Our pleasantest evenings were some spent at 
| home in a society of the highest order. Ladies, 
| literary, fashionable, or domestic would spend an 

hour with us on their way from a dinner or to a 

ball. Members of Congress would repose them- 

selves by our fire side. Mr. Clay, sitting upright 
}on the “yi with his snuff-box ever in his hand, 
would distourse for many an hour, in his even, soft, 
| deliberate tone, on any one of the great subjects of 

American policy, which we might happen to start, 
always amazing us with the moderation of estimate 
|; and speech which so impetuous a nature has been 
able to attain. Mr. Webster, leaning back at his 
| ease, telling stories, cracking jokes, shaking the sofa 
with burst after burst of laughter, or smoothly dis- 
coursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of 
one’s constitution, would illuminate an evening now 
jand then. Mr. Calhoun, the cast-iron man, who 
| looks as if he had never been born, and never could 
be extinguished, would come in sometimes to keep 
our understandings upon a painful stretch for a 
short while, and leave us to take to pieces his close, 
| rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we 
| could make of it. We found it usually more worth 
| retaining as a curiosity than as either very just 
or useful. His speech abounds in figures, truly 

illustrative, if that which they illustrate were but 
| true also. But his theories of government, (almost 

the only subject on which his thoughts are employed) 
| the squarest and compactest theories that ever were 
| made, are composed out of limited elements, and 
|are therefore not likely to stand service very well. 
| It is at first extremely interesting to hear Mr. 
| Calhoun talk ; and there is a never-failing evidence 
| of power in all he says and does, which commands 
| intellectual reverence: but the admiration is too 
soon turned into regret,—into absolute melancholy, 
| It is impossible to resist the conviction that all this 
force can be at best but useless, and is but too likely 
| to be very mischievous. His mind has long lost all 
| power of communicating with any other. I know 
no man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude, 
He meets men and harangues them, by the fire side, 
as in the Senate: he is wrought, like a piece of 
machinery, set a-going vehemently by a weight, and 
stops while you answer: he either passes by what 
| you say, or twists it into a suitability with what is in 
| his head, and begins to lecture again. Of course, 
a mind like this can have little influence in the 
Senate, except by virtue, perpetually wearing out, 
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of what it did in its less eccentric days: but its 
influence at home is to be dreaded. There is no 
hope that an intellect so cast in narrow theories will 
accommodate itself to varying circumstances ; and 
there is every danger that it will break up all that 
it can, in order to remould the materials in its own 
way. Mr. Calhoun is as full as ever of his Nulli- 
fication doctrines: and those who know the force 
that is in him, and his utter incapacity of modifi- 
cation by other minds, (after having gone through 
as remarkable a revolution of political opinion as 
perhaps any man ever experienced,) will no more 
expect repose and self-retention from him than from 
a volcano in full force. Relaxation is no longer in 
the power of his will, I never saw any one who 
so completely gave me the idea of possession. Half 
an hour’s conversation with him is enough to make 
a necessarian of any body. Accordingly, he is 
more complained of than blamed by his enemies. 
His moments of softness, in his family, and when 
recurring to old college days, are hailed by all asa 
relief to the vehement working of the intellectual 
machine ; a relief equally to himself and others. 
Those moments are as touching to the observer as 
tears on the face of a soldier.” 


“Our active-minded, genial friend, Judge Story, 
found time to visit us frequently, though he is one of 
the busiest men in the world,—writing half-a-dozen 
great law books every year, having his full share of 
the business of the Supreme Court upon his hands ; 
his professorship to attend to; the District Courts 
at home in Massachusetts, and a correspondence 
which spreads half over the world. His talk would 
gush out for hours, and there was never too much 
of it for us ; it is so heartfelt, so lively, so various ; 
and his face all the while, notwithstanding his grey 
hair, showing all the mobility and ingenuousness of 
a child’s. * * 

“ With Judge Story sometimes came the man to 
whom he looked up with feelings little short of 
adoration ; the aged Chief-Justice Marshall. There 
was almost too much mutual respect in our first 
meeting: we knew something of his individual 
merits and services; and he maintained through 
life, and carried to his grave, a reverence for woman 
as rare in its kind as in its degree. It had all 
the theoretical fervour and magnificence ‘of Uncle 
Toby’s, with the advantage of being grounded upon 
an extensive knowledge of the sex. He was the 
father and the grandfather of women ; and out of 
this experience he brought, not only the love and 
pity which their offices and position command, and 
the awe of purity which they excite in the minds of 
the pure, but a steady conviction of their intellectual 
equality with men; and, with this, a deep sense 
of their social injuries. Throughout life he so 
invariably sustained their cause, that no indulgent 
libertine dared to flatter and humour, no sceptic, 
secure in the possession of power, dared to scoff at 
the claims of woman in the presence of Marshall, 
who, made clear-sighted by his purity, knew the sex 
far better than either. 

“ How delighted we were to see Judge Story bring 
in the tall, majestic, bright-eyed old man !—old by 
chronology, by the lines on his composed face, and 
by his services to the republic; but so dignified, so 
fresh, so present to the time, that no feeling of com- 
passionate consideration for age dared to mix with 
the contemplation of him. The first evening, he 
asked me much about English politics, and especi- 
ally whether the people were not fast ripening for 
the abolition of our religious establishment—an 
institution which, after a long study of it, he con- 
sidered so monstrous in principle, and so injurious 
to true religion in practice, that he could not imagine 
that it could be upheld for anything but political 
purposes. There was no prejudice here, on aceount 
of American modes being different ; for he observed 
that the clergy was there, as elsewhere, far from 
being in the van of society, and lamented the exist- 
ence of much fanaticism in the United States: but 
he saw the evils of an establishment the more clearly, 
not the less, from being aware of the faults in the 
administration of religion at home.” 


A party at the British ambassador's may also 
amuse the reader :— 

“We highly enjoyed our dinings at the British 
Legation, where we felt ourselves at home among 


our countrymen. Qnce indeed we were invited to 
do the honours as English ladies, to the seven 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and seven great law- 
yers besides, when we had the merriest day that 
could well be. Mr. Webster fell chiefly to my 
share, and there is no merrier man than he; and 
Judge Story would enliven a dinner table at Pekin. 
One laughable peculiarity at the British Legation 
was the confusion of tongues among the servants, 
who ask you to take fish, flesh, and fowl in Spanish, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Irish, or French. The 
foreign ambassadors are terribly plagued about ser- 
vants. No American will wear livery ; and there is 
no reason why any American should. But the British 
ambassador must have livery servants. He makes 
what compromise he can, allowing his people to 
appear without livery out of doors, except on state 
occasions; but yet he is obliged to pick up his 
domestics from among foreigners who are in want 
of a subsistence for a short time, and are sure to go 
away as soon as they can find any employment in 
which the wearing a livery is not requisite.” 

We must conclude with a portrait of Mr. Van 
Buren, now President :— 

“Mr. Van Buren and his son happened to be in 
Albany, and called on me this afternoon. There is 
nothing remarkable in the appearance of this gentle- 
man, whom J afterwardssaw frequently at Washington. 
He is small in person, with light hair, and blue eyes, 
I was often asked whether I did not think his manners 
gentlemanly. There is much friendliness in his man- 
ners, for he is a kind hearted man: he is also rich in in- 
formation, and lets it come out on subjects in which 
hecannot contrive to see any danger in speaking. But 
his manners want the frankness and confidence which 
are essential to good breeding. He questions closely 
without giving anything in return. Moreover, he 
flatters to a degree which so cautious a man should 
long ago have found out to be disagreeable: and his 
flattery is not merely praise of the person he is 
speaking to, but a worse kind still,_—a scepticism and 
ridicule of objects and persons supposed to be dis- 
tasteful to the one he is conversing with. I fully 
believe that he is an amiable and indulgent domestic 
man, and a reasonable political master, a good scholar, 
and a shrewd man of business: but he has the scep- 
ticism which marks the lower orders of politicians. 
His public career exhibits no one exercise of that 
faith in men, and preference of principle to petty 
expediency by which a statesman shows himself to be 
great. 

“The consequence is that, with all his opportuni- 
ties, no great deed has ever been put to his account, 
and his shrewdness has been at fault in some of the 
most trying crises of his career. The man who so 
little trusts others, and so intensely regards self as to 
make it the study of his life not to commit himself, 
is liable to a more than ordinary danger of judging 
wrong when compelled, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, to act a decided part. It has already been 
so with Mr. Van Buren, more than once; and now 
that he is placed in a position where he must some- 
times visibly lead, and cannot always appear to 
follow, it will be seen whether a due reverence of 
men and a forgetfulness of self would not have fur- 
nished him with more practical wisdom than all his 
‘sounding on his dim and perilous way.’ Mr. Cal- 
houn is, I believe, Mr. Van Buren’s evil genius, 
Mr. Calhoun was understood to be in expectation of 
succeeding to the presidential chair when Mr. Van 
Buren was appointed Minister to Great Britain. 
This appointment of President Jackson’s did not 
receive the necessary sanction from the Senate ; and 
the new minister was recalled on the first possible 
day, Mr. Calhoun being very active in bringing him 
back. Mr. Calhoun was not-aware that he was re- 
calling one who was to prove asuccessful rival. Mr. 
Calhoun has not been President ; Mr. Van Buren is 
so: but the successful rival has a mortal dread of the 
great Nullifier—a dread so obvious, and causing such 
a prostration of all principle and all dignity, as to 
oblige observers to conclude that there is more in the 
matter than they see ; that it will come out some day 
why the disappointed aspirant is still to be pro- 
pitiated, when he seems to be deprived of power to 
do mischief. In ‘Society in America’ I have given 
an account of the Nullification struggle, and of the 
irritation, the mysterious discontent, which it has 
left behind. 








“Perhaps Mr. Van Buren may entertain th 
opinion which many hold, that that business is ng 
over yet, and that the slavery question is made, 
pretext by the Nullifiers of the South, for a line 
action to which they are impelled by the disap, 
pointed personal ambition of one or two, and th 
wounded pride of the many who cannot endure the 
contrast between the increase of the Free States of 
the North and the deterioration of the Slave State 
of the South. However this may be, to propitiat, 
Mr. Calhoun seems to have been Mr. Van Buren, 
great object for a long time past : an object probably 
hopeless in itself, and in the pursuit of which he ig 
likely to lose the confidence of the North far faster 
than he could, at best, disarm the enmity of the 
South. 

“In the spring of 1836, when Mr. Van Buren 
was still Vice-President, and the Presidential eleo. 
tion was drawing near, Mr. Calhoun brought for. 
ward in the Senate his Bill, (commonly called the 
Gag Bill,) to violate the post-office function, by au. 
thorizing postmasters to investigate the contents of 
the mails, and to keep back all papers whatsoever 
relating to the subject of slavery. The Bill was, 
by consent, read the first and second times without 
debate ; and the Senate was to be divided on the 
question whether it should go to a third readin 
The votes were equal,—18 to 18. * Where's the 
Vice-President ? shouted Mr. Calhoun’s mighty 
voice. The Vice-President was behind a pillar, 
talking. He was compelled to give the casting. 
vote,—_to commit himself for once; a cruel neces. 
sity to a man of his caution. He voted for the 
third reading, and there was a bitter cry on the in- 
stant,—* The Northern States are sold.’ The Bill was 
thrown out on the division on the third reading, and 
the Vice-President lost by his vote the good-will 
of the whole body of abolitionists, who had till then 
supported him as the democratic and supposed anti- 
slavery candidate. As it was, most of the abolition 
ists did not vote at all, for want of a good candidate, 
and Mr. Van Buren’s majority was so reduced as to 
justify a belief that if the people had had another 
year to consider his conduct in, or if another demo- 
cratic candidate could have been put forward, he 
would have been emphatically rejected. Having 
once committed himself, he has gone further still, 
in propitiation of Mr. Calhoun. On the day of his 
presidential installation, he declared that under no 
circumstances would he give his assent to any bill 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum. 
bia. This declaration does not arise out of a belief 
that Congress has not power to abolish slavery in 
the District ; for he did, not long before, when hard 
pressed, declare that he believed Congress to pos 
sess that power. He has therefore hazarded the 
éxtraordinary declaration that he will not, under any 
circumstances, assent to what may become the will 
of the people, constitutionally embodied. This isa 
bold intimation for a ‘non-committal man’ to make, 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Calhoun, if really 
dangerous, can be kept quiet by such fawning as 
this; and whether the will of the people may not 
be ‘rather stimulated than restrained by this sacrifice 
of them to the South, so as either to compel the 
President to retract his declaration before his four 
years are out, or to prevent his re-election. * * 

“Tt only remains to be said that if Mr. Van 
Buren feels himself aggrieved by the interpretation 
which is commonly put upon the facts of his political 
life, he has no one to blame but himself; for such 
misinterpretation (if it exist) is owing to his singular 
reserve ; a reserve which all men agree in consider- 
ing incompatible with the simple honesty, and cheer- 
ful admission of responsibility which democratic 
republicans have a right to require of their rulers.” 


Next week we hope to have room for more of 
these portraits. 
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Scenes and Shadows of Days Departed, §c. by W. 
Lisle Bowles.—Helena; a Poem, by Thomas Wade. 
—Pedro of Castile, by H. J. Shepherd, Esq.—Mid- 
summer Days in Italy,and other Poems.—Critics, like 
bishops, are bound to be sedulous in visitation: to 
be found in those corners of their folds, where hearers 
are few, and faith feeble, no less than districts more 
prosperous—more closely peopled with life and 
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energy. Perhaps the most forsaken spot under their 
ral care, at this present moment, is the garden 

of poetry. Small, and feeble, and few are the plants 
wing therein; and to mock the lonely and ex- 
hausted state of a pleasaunce, formerly so richly filled, 
sosedulously tended, and so eagerly frequented, there 
are some Who have, as it were, hung the bowers with 
scentless artificial garlands. No matter: melancholy 
though it make us, we are bound from time to time 
to enter the haunt of old delight. To leave metaphor: 
the four books whose names head this article, have 
naturally disengaged themselves from the volumes of 
indifferent verse which crowd our table. Memory, 
and fantasy, and pleasantry, have in them, each her 
representative. In the first, Mr. Bowles,—the oldest, 
we believe, of our English poets,—reprints the sixteen 
sonnets, which, had they less merit of their own, 
would deserve a place among our British classics, as 
having served as awakeners to the grand and irregu- 
lar genius of Coleridge: with these, he offers a selec- 
tion from his more recent poems; and the series, 
embracing compositions written during a period of 
many years, is linked together with notes, and intro- 
duced by a preface, whose garrulity is anything but 
unpleasing, for it is the garrulity of age recalling the 
events, and recounting the experiences of a life, which, 
though retired, has not been supinely dreamed away. 


No lover's kisses stay’d her bootless raving ; 

No child was given to her stretching arms: 

But soon the servitor came to her, craving 

That she would heal her grief with comfort-balms, 
Nor longer seek for things beyond her having; 

But straightway with him to her home return, 
That her dear kindred there might cease to mourn. 


And at length homeward did she weeping go; 
And found fresh wrinkles on her mother’s cheek, 
And greyer hairs upon her father’s brow, 

Grown of the sorrow which they did not speak; 
For but to kill would be upbraiding now: 

And so they nothing blamed, and question’d nought; 
And ways to solace their dear daughter sought. 
Their dwelling with all Pleasant things they fill’d 
Which God's dear mercy hath for humankind: 
Small birds in cages wide their joyance trill'd; 

But these she from their prison unconfined, 

And gave a fatal freedom, that but kill’d: 

Sweet lyres, wind-finger’d, in the casements play’d; 
But they her griefs with deeper grief o’erlaid: 

And painting was to her but sembled woe ; 

And song the pampering food of agony ; 

And music but an echoing of the throe 

Which trembled in her bosom torturingly : 

Upon house-creatures would her hand bestow 

No fond caress; and friend nor servant ever 

Might cheer her, with their best of heart-endeavour. 


At length, a solace mild she found in flowers 

That grow on herby banks and grassy meadows ; 
And both her waking and her dreaming hours 

She feasted with them and their vision’d shadows— 
Transplanting them into her garden-bowers 

In storied vases of clear porcelain ; 


Control the vicious plunge, and keep the selle: 

For native aptitude, like art,-inspires, 

And courage promptly wins what care acquires. 

A-down the distant glade a herd of deer 

Were shelter’d from the sun’s descending ray, 

Beneath an ancient oak; its branches sear 

And bare above, but lower limbs display 

The living verdure of a vig’rous year : 

Beyond the shadea few together lay 

Amidst the fern, and basking in the beams 

Some glossy coat, or quivering antler, gleams. 
* . 


What need relate the long and tangled course 
The hunted quarry his pursuers led, 
The various chance of rider, hound and horse ? 
At length the stag was bay’d and fairly sped: 
Anon they rouse two boars of tusk and force, 
That diverse ways across the forest fied, 
And Pedro found himself oppos’d to one, 
Back’d by a single hound, at set of sun. 

x * * 


The king has made his hunting-bugle speak, 

And round the woodland rings the lusty lay, 

Then push'd his courser through the waving brake, 
And found the panting savage turn’d at bay; 
Dismounting quick, all eager to forsake 

His doubtful steed, and met on foot the fray, 

He cheer’d the dog, and with his boar-spear bright 
Assail’d the head betwixt the orbs of sight 

The boar, with foaming tusk and dashing head, 
Caught in his sullen jaws th’ extended spear ; 
Along the shaft the strong vibration spread, 

And wrench’d the arm and tore the weapon sheer 
From out the struggling grasp. What human aid 


P Now checks the savage in his full career 
And near them let no haughty blooms remain. Of blood? The horn—the bugle’s late-breath’d swell, 


A rose-tree is at length introduced into-her cham- On friendly ears in timely music fell ; 
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Written at Woodspring Abbey, 1836. 
These walls were built by men, who did a deed 
Of blood :—terrific Conscience, day by day, 
Follow’d where’er their shadow seem'd to stay, 
And still, in thought they saw their victim bleed, 
Before God's Altar shricking ; pangs succeed, 
As dire upon their heart the deep sin lay, 
No tears of agony could wash away: 
Hence! to the land’s remotest limit, speed! 


ternal love. At length, perceiving it to droop, she 
would remove it to a larger vase, and on an ominous 
and stormy midnight accomplishes her task. 

Terror! what show’d the grey dawn’s coming bland? 

A woman, with ope mouth and glaring eyes, 

Maniacally laughing: in one hand 

Holding a Rose-tree towards the placid skies, 

As to spell-bind them with that awful wand; 

And with the other on her dead-child’s face— 


Another, and a third—like mill-wheels fly 

The quick return of that unerring stroke : 

To meet the strange and sudden enemy 

Again he turn’d, but, bruis'd his shudd’ring frame, 
His blood-shot eye was dim, his courage tame. 
The sylvan boy had heard the bugle sound, 

As, far behind, he trac’d the hunter's course, 

In idle mood, and ling’ring o’er the ground, 

To suit the jaded courage of his horse ; 

The cheering music made his spirits bound, 
And, springing from th®selle, he plied the force 
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To love inhaloed with self-plenitude Hete the wild brother of the martia! a - cl.—Narrative of the Residence of the Three Persian 
Is no without-door world O’ertook the troop, upon a panting steed ; Princes in London, by J. B. Fraser, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 
= * x No charm of smiling beauty him delay'd bds.—Orchard’s History of Foreign Baptists, 12mo. 6s. cl. 


2 . When rapid action call’, or bolder deed ; —_Plai ‘ P to Make a Will, 
as Wade. And in his passion, as within a zone, Nor tinctur’d vest, nor silk, nor gold, array’d waka ha gm el ee | Treatice on the Law of 


i AB her talp world of woman's beannty lay, His limbs—a lion’s hide his only weed : : 2 ’s Poetical Work 
2 Sag Soft, dim, and swooning, as the starry-way. hs His loosen’d heel, by stirrup unconfin’d, ry vw a oO a neaine af te nn > 
wr rs In a like dalliance with the most euphuistical Impell'd the steed, gramercy on his wind. Enterp izes in the South Sea Islands, 2nd edit. Svo. 12s. cl. 
Jon : ties of language, is the poem conducted. The The youthful nobles, train’d in every art “—— : 

° - ~ 4 ‘ : ; ; , N r. ls., with numerous 
rehearers loving passage is among the simplest: it desribes | 70 thm and rind » managd hors at wil SDS OWN, on LAtGhthan PROM 
ricts more the pri * ild Laugh’d at the lordly sylvan’s reckless part, » No. 1. No Gi W.& 

lif gtief of a lady for the loss of a lov e-born child, His backward seat, and bridle never still; YEAR TO YEAR. London: A. H. Baily ‘0. 83, 
e tm from her at the moment of its birth. Though few like him unruly beast could thwart, Cornhill. 


Of active limb, was just in time—no more— 
To step between the sovereign and the boar. 

The ‘Midsummer Days’ are a series of metrical 
romances, framed after the fashion of the Decame- 
ron, and told by their author with an ease, which is 
rarely flippant—sometimes musical. We can but 
make room for a part of a picture, coloured in the 
right tone, though its objects are familiar in them- 
selves, and old in their grouping :-— 








yc. by W. * 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir public rumour is to be trusted, another work of 
the same objectionable character as that which has 
so recently called forth the unanimous censure of the 
British press, is about to appear, from the same 
“Right Honourable” pen, as Sir Giles would call it. 
Now, having drawn the sword, we cannot say that 
the lady authoress is so very wrong to fling away the 
scabbard. If the public, however, are in earnest in 
the loathing expressed on the late occasion,—if the 
whole assumption of moral feeling be not sheer hypo- 
crisy, it is the publisher who will pay the penalty. 
Nothing can be clearer than that the purchaser is 
more than particeps criminis with the author and her 
bookseller; and no one so directly contributing to 
the production, has a right to complain of his instru- 
ments and tools ;—persons of real probity and correct 
feeling will take care to avoid the disgrace of suffer- 
ing the offensive novelty to appear on their library 
tables. 

In another part of our paper we have directed 
attention to the Thermometer Stove, invented by Dr. 
Arnott. We have not, as there stated, had such ex- 
perience as would justify us in positively reeommend- 
ing it to the public; but we will venture so far as to 
advise our readers to go and see it. If the number- 
less letters we have received respecting the heating 
apparatus exhibiting at the Jerusalem Coffee House 
may be admitted in evidence, the subject is one in 
which the public take great interest. We have no 
wish, be it understood, to depreciate the latter inven- 
tion; unaided, empirical genius has often heretofore 
hit on fortunate discoveries :—the self-acting valve of 
the steam-engine was the ingenious result of idleness ; 
and it is very probable that a gardener, annoyed at 
being obliged to rise in the night to attend his hot- 
house fire, may have stumbled in the dark on a pro- 
cess which had escaped those seeking for it in the 
light of science ; indeed, since our former notice, we 
have learned that the secret*has been communicated 
sub sigillo to a scientific experimentalist of high repu- 
tation. We have heard, too, what the material em- 
ployed is, but the patent not being yet perfected, we 
shall say no more than that it is a well known and 
common inflammable substance, altered in itschemical 
energies and calorific properties by asecret preparation 
ofa cheap and fusile description. Under the hands of 
the scientific gentleman in question, the relative qua- 
lities of the prepared and unprepared substance have 
been accurately tested, and the result is favourable 
to the pretensions of the patentees. But perhaps the 
most striking difference is in the respective products 
of combustion,—a difference decisive of the salubrity 
of the process, and the absence of all mephitic vapour. 

The foreign papers announce the death of Count 
Sommariva, whose collection of works of art, in- 
cluding the Canova Magdalen, has been so long one 
of the lions of the French metropolis, Should this 
be dispersed, there will be another opportunity 
offered us for national purchases—offered, we fear, 
from past experience, in vain. The name, too, of 
Professor Mohl, of Leipsic, which must be especially 
familiar to the English public from his having taken 
part in several meetings of the British Association, 
must be added to the obituary of literary and scientific 
men for the current year. 

We cannot let John Reeve—the Jack Ragg—the 
Marmaduke Magog—the Abrahamides—pass to his 
long home without a word of notice and farewell ; 
though it would not become us to suit our style to 
his style, in running over the dates of his life, and 
lamenting his departure, as some of our contempo- 
raries have tried todo. The daily press announce 
his birth to have taken place in the year 1799,— 
mention that Mr. Alderman Waithman was h's 
uncle, and that, for some time, he officiated as junior 
clerk in Messrs. Gosling & Co.'s banking-house. 
Sylvester Daggerwood was his first character,—the 
Adelphi stage the theatre of his triumphs. In Ame- 
rica he does not appear to have met with great 
success. His death, after a few months’ illness, took 
place some eight days since. 

The Italian operatic corps at Paris have, we 
perceive, taken shelter in the Salle Ventadour. 
A reinforcement, consisting of Madame Tacchinardi 
Persiani, Madame Albertazzi, and Signor Ivanhoff, 
will shortly cross the channel to open our Opera 
season ; which, we now hear, is to commence on the 








24th. The name of theante-Easter bass singer re- 
quired to make up the company has not yet reached 
us. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
The continuation of Professor Daniell’s paper ‘On 
Voltaic Combinations,’ the reading of which was 
commenced at the preceding meeting, was read. 

Captain Thomas Best Jervis, and Travers Twiss, 
Esq., B.C.L., were proposed as candidates for elec- 
tion. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Feb. 2.Mr. Amyot, Treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Gage exhibited a Roman speculum of bronze 
and tin, discovered, with some other antiquities, in 
Suffolk, on the estate of Sir William Middleton. The 
case had, on one side, a head of the Emperor Nero. 
—A letter was read, from Mr. C. R. Smith to Sir 
Henry Ellis, giving an account of the discovery of 
some bronze ornaments, a small bronze bust, and 
some brass and other coins of the Emperors Aurelian, 
Vespasian, and Gratian, in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester; and some drawings made from them, 
by Mr. Bradfield, of Winchester, with a plaster cast 
of the bust, were exhibited to the Society.—A letter 
was read, from Mr. Sydney Smirk to Sir Henry 
Ellis, accompanied by drawings of portions of the 
Emissario, at Albano, a building at Ravenna, the 
Cathedral of Rochester, and of an old chimney at 
Edgecote, in Northamptonshire, illustrative of the 
use made by ancient builders of the flat lintel in 
gateways, &c. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 1.—W. 8S. Macleay, Esq., in the chair. 
The amount of receipts in the past month was re- 
ported as 2,373/. 10s. 8d.; and of expenditure on ac- 
count of the farm, 30/.; the Menagerie, 1,0487. 8s. ; 
the Museum, 138/. 5s. 2d.,; and the general esta- 
blishment, 1437. 4s. 3d. There had also been in- 
vested in the 34. per cent. consols. 1977. 16s., due to 
the composition account for the past year, and which 
has been made a permanent investment; as also 
2007. in Exchequer bills, as a repayment to the 
recent loan from the investment fund. The number 
of visitors to the Museum was 353, and to the Me- 
nagerie, 2861; for which the sums of 2/. 3s. and 
68/. 17s. were respectively received. The present 
total stock at the Gardens was stated as 1077, in- 
cluding 287 quadrupeds, 773 birds, and 17 reptiles. 
A resolution, proposed by Harry Chester, Esq., was 
carried as a recommendation to the Council, that 
new gates for admission should be erected at the 
south-east entrance of the Gardens; and it was also 
announced, that Captain Bowles, R.N., had been 
elected to the Council in the place of E. 8. Hardisty, 
recently deceased. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

§ Royal Asiatic Society ...........+..Tw0, P.M. 

\ Westminster Medical Society ......Eight. 

§ College of Physicians ..............Nine. 

\ Entomological Society .............. Eight. 

( Horticultural Society .........+.+..TWo. 
Institute of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 
Linnwan Society .......+.+++++.++- Eight. 

§ Society of Arts.....0..ses000 oeeeeeed Pp. Seven. 

\ Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione Eight. 

f Royal BOTY oa sarsevvvoceosocscoool De Eight. 
Tuur.- Royal Society of Literature ........ Four. 
(Society of Antiquaries ..........+....4 p- Eight. 

Astronomical Society (Anniversary) Three. 
Royal Institution .......... sesceeceeh Pp. Eight. 


Sart. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wep. 


Fai. 














FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have not often seen a more worthy specimen 
of female art, than Mrs. Carpenter's portrait of The 
Hon. Sir John Patteson, engraved in mezzotint by 
Cousins. The attitude of the figure is easy and dig- 
nified, and seconds well the intelligent serenity of 
the countenance ; the rich furred robe does duty as 
drapery with a most happy effect, and even the 
formal efflorescence of the judicial wig is so managed 
by a judicious disposition of the light, as to lose a 
part of its mechanical stiffness. We know not where 
we could point to a better portrait by a living artist. 





Mr. Cousins’s work is rather rich than forcible, but jt 
has been carefully executed. 

The Viaduct over the Weaver. This engraving jg 
from a picture by Creswick. The intractable subject 
has been treated with great skill. The Viaduet, 
consisting of twenty arches, the span of each bej 
sixty feet, stretches across the centre of the picture; 
yet, by a judicious management of the lights, and the 
composition of the foreground, the effect of the whole 
is very pleasing. Itis well engraved by Radclyffe, 

The * Last Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci has been 
engraved by M. Collas’s machine, from a model made 
in London under the superintendence of Mr, Y, 
Nolte. Perhaps no work offering greater difficulties 
has been attempted by the French company; and 
we are not surprised that the present effort is some. 
what inferior to some of their former works, We 
must protest against a disposition recently shown by 
the Parisian artists to heighten the effect, by deepen- 
ing or otherwise the tone of the ground. The artifice 
may be successful in some instances, but, on principle, 
we cannot but remark on it as likely, if indulged in, 
to lead to extravagance and trickery. 

Sketches in the Deccan, by Capt. P. M. Taylor; 
drawn on stone by Weld Taylor, Edward Morton, 
and George Childs——This last addition to our stores 
of Eastern scenery and specimens of Eastern archi- 
tecture, is one of the most interesting we have looked 
through. Most of the lithographs have the freedom 
of original sketches, an effect which is aided by their 
size. They are twenty in number: comprising pago- 
dahs—tombs—a street view (in the Karwan, Hyder. 
ahad,) which we do not remember to have seen 
before—a magnificent waterfall in the Tandoor Hills, 
where the majestic calmness of the unbroken cataract 
is heightened by the almost architectural perpendi. 
cularity of the rocks over which it glides—and a 
Hindoo temple at Houndah, in ite gorgeous profusion 
of ornament out-rivalling the most elaborate master. 
piece of Gothic decoration. In short, the selection 
has been made with an eye to variety as well as to 
the interest of the subjects. 

Mr. Netherclift gives us a curious volume of Av- 
tographs of the Illustrious and Distinguished Women 
of Great Britain,—the royalties beginning with the 
signature of Queen Philippa, and ending with that of 
Queen Victoria, and including interesting letters of 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, and others; the no- 
bilities numbering among many beside the writing of 
“ Bess of Hardwicke,” the Countess of Pembroke, 
the Ladies Fairfax, Lady Rachael Russel, and Charles 
Lamb’s whimsical favourite, the Duchess of New- 
castle. Her name brings us to the notabilitiesa 
brilliant list, headed by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and closed by Felicia Hemans. The collection 
is not by any means complete, but even as it stands, 
a more acceptable volume could hardly be found for 
“my lady’s chamber.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


! DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, LA SONNAMBULA; with One Act of THE 
DEVIL ON TWO STICKS; and the PANTOMIME, 

On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD, (Duke of Glo'ster, Mr. 
Charles Kean); and the PANTOMIME. 

Tuesda THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR ; and the PAN- 


Wednesday, HAMLET; and the PANTOMIME. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE WONDER; after which THE ORIGINAL; 
and the PANTOMIME. 
Monday, MACBETH; and the PANTOMIME. 
Tuesday, AMILIE; and the PANTOMIME. 
Wednesday, KING LEAR; and the PANTOMIME. 
Thursday, AMILIE; and the PANTOMIME. 














CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
7 ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
The Directors inform the Subscribers that the First Conce8t 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, the l4th of March. 2 
he Rehearsals will commence, on the Monday preceding 
each Concert, at Twetve o'clock. The Concerts will commence 
at HALF-PAST EIGHT o'clock, instead of B1GHT, as heretofore. 
The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets, PRt 
vious TO THE CONCERTS COMMENCING, at Lonsdale’s (late 
Birchall & Co.'s) Music Shop, removed to 26, Old Bond-street, 
where Subscriptions are received, and the Tickets (which are 
now ready) paid for on delivery. 








M. Moscuetes’ Intropuctory Sorrer.—It was 
impossible, in announcing this Concert, not to call 
attention to it, as among the choicest musical tempta 


tions of the spring: it is impossible, in noticing it a 
having taken place, not to insist on the excellent 
manner in which promise was borne out by perform 
ance, It required no small measure of judgment m 
selection, to present the listener, within the compas 
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of two hours, with such a complete series of specimens, 
as should lead him from the old days of the clavi- 
chord, to the present time when Erard, and Collards 
and Broadwood, are, by magnificent instruments, 
holding out increased resources to the composer and 
the pianist, —and while marking the progressof theart, 
to extract such movements as should charm by their 
yariety no less than their appositeness. But a yet 
more eminent versatility was demanded—nothing less 
than the result of a long and thoughtful life’s experi- 
ence,—to do justice to such a scheme in its execution ; 
and we know not what artist could have more excel- 
lently answered the demand than M. Moscheles. 
He began with movements by Scarlatti, Sebastian 
Bach, and his four sons; a Polonoise by William 
Friedemann, and an Andante alla Siciliana, by J. 
Christopher, are not to be passed over,—the one for 
jts almost modern elegance, and the other for its 
melodious expressiveness. After all, it must be con- 
fessed that we have gained little in these points, com- 
pared with our loss—alas the day!—in the noble art 
of writing fugues, of which we were made aware by 
the admirable specimens from the works of the four 
elder Bachs, which followed the movements in 
question. Handel's ‘ Courante,’ which came next, 
was deliciously sweet and flowing: his ‘ Gigue,’ 
though spirited and sprightly, hardly appeared 
to us more modern in its forms—certainly no 
more instinct with the grace of motion, than some of 
Corelli’s swinging dance-tunes ;—the latter, however, 
were principally written for the violin. After thisthere 
was a break in the pianoforte performance—and M. 
Moscheles recommenced withaselectioa from W oelfi's 
shallow * Non plus ultra.’ In this, perhaps, the step 
from antique to modern passages could be more de- 
cidedly traced than in any selection from a worthier 
master which could have been given; but we felt 
how vulgar and flimsy was the music, while listening to 
the next specimens, which were taken from Dussek’s 
Sonata, bearing the same ambitious title: these were 
most exquisite—exquisitely performed, too, Then 
came Steibelt, who loved to make an organ of his in- 
strument by frequent tremolandi and use of the pedal 
—but whose sonatas are some of them too admirable 
to be utterly neglected :—then a morceau from the 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ by the giant Clementi; 
perhaps a more spirited movement would have better 
set off the melodious study of Cramer's, which suc- 
ceded it. The next item was a romance by Field,— 
amore faultless piece of performance, in the florid- 
expressive style, we never heard :—then a study by 
Hummel, more broad and towering than most of his 
music. ‘The third and last portion of the progressive 
specimens, consisted of pieces by Herz, Potter, Chopin 
—the last,a delicious study, wholly, if we mistake not, 
written after the fashion of ‘ Ye Banks and Braes,— 
that is, for the black keys of the instrument,—Men- 
delssohn, (whose ‘Lied ohne worte,’ whether as a 
composition or as a performance, claims express men- 
tion); Thalberg,—and, lastly,‘ The Nursery Tale,’ 
ad‘ Terror, from the new characteristic studies by 
Moscheles himself, of which we shall shortly speak 
asome length. 

Our limits have compelled us merely to enumerate, 
vhere we would fain have descanted: but we must 
sy one word of the second part of the Concert, if 
ly because it contained Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
ninor, Op. 57,—a work which threw most of the 
preceding music into shade, and served, by its 
fasion, and spirit, and melody, once again to remind 
Ws if it were necessary, that the rugged hermit of 
Vienna stands, in his art, where our Shakespeare 
wands with reference to drama,—paramount, if not 
wapproachable. ‘The Concert closed with Weber’s 
admirable Sonata in E minor. M. Moscheles was 
tdulous and spirited to the last note of his long and 
wduous performance. Some vocal music was inter- 
persed, and the meeting well attended by an atten- 
tye and intelligent audience. 





Mort anv Linptev’s Crasstcat Concerts.—The 
lisiorical room in King-street, St. James's, without 
kteen or partition, was completely filled on Wed- 
tsday evening, when the first of these meetings was 
ld. The magnet was, of course, Thalberg, who 
performed Onslow’s Sextuor, with wind instruments 
aad contrabasso. His performance,—in right of its 
tilliancy in all the passages of execution, its delicate 


grandeur, where a bolder effect lay legitimately in 
the composition,—was so peerless, as to claim for it 
precedence in notice before all the other excellent 
items of the programme. We have, indeed, never 
heard anything to equal the effect given by him to 
the air varié, which stands in the place of a slow 
movement ; it has proved him, in our estimation, to 
be something far greater than an exhibitor of prodi- 
gies, delightful as are those of his own contrivance. 
As a composition this sextuor is an excellent 
specimen of Onslow’s writing,—admirably contrived 
in its first movement, spirited in its minuet, strongest 
in its andante, and degenerating in its rondo, which 
must strike the ear with a sense of feebleness and 
anti-climax ; the motivo was not worth the labour 
bestowed on it—a common case with Onslow’s final 
movements. The same remark might be applied 
“with a difference,” to Spohr’s Nonetto, with which 
the Concert opened, and throughout which its 
author’s one-sided pertinacity made itself most tedi- 
ously felt, from its being employed on trite and in- 
significant themes. What a relief to the ear, after 
this, was the Beethoven Quartett,—and yet the work 
(No. 3, Op. 18,) is far from being one of his best! 
Besides these, were performed a trio by Handel, for 
violin, violoncello, and contrabasso, and a quartett 
by Haydn. The stringed party seemed to us to 
have gained fire and breadth of style since we last 
heard them, with the exception of occasional coarse- 
nesses of reading. The wind instrument players 
who assisted them in the nonetto, and M. Thalberg 
in the sextuor, did their work excellently. Miss 
Masson sung Falcon’s romance from * Les Hugue- 
nots’ with great finish and feeling; Miss F. Wood- 
ham, Haydn’s ‘Spirit’s Song ;* and Signors Catone 
and F. Lablache the duett from * Guillaume Tell.’ 
The former makes us angry by his indolent waste of 
the richest and most musical voice of the day. 





Vocat Sociery.—The scheme of the Second Vocal 
Concert, which was given on Monday last, does not 
offer much that calls for remark, with the exception 
of M. Mendelssohn’s grand motett at the conclusion 
of its first part,—the other pieces being well known 
glees, madrigals, and operatic selections: and even 
of the motett, grand as it seemed to us, there is but 
little to be said, owing to the disproportion between 
the chorus and the orchestra, which rendered the 
latter so unreasonably predominant, that during 
three-fourths of the performance we had to strain our 
ears to assure ourselves that the band was, indeed, 
accompanied by voices. This band, by the way, is, 
for its size, one of the most precise and effective we 
have ever heard in England: it was led by Mr. 
Dando, and conducted by Mr. Lucas. The singers 
were Mrs. E. Seguin, Miss Birch, and Miss Hawes, 
Messrs. Hawkins, Stretton, Parry, jun. and other glee 
singers. The two last of the ladies mentioned, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their excellent performance. 
Miss Birch is rapidly improving; and if she can get 
rid of a tendency to mouth, so fatally prevalent among 
English singers, she may rise to the topmost rank: 
her voice is exquisite. Miss Hawes, too, has gained 
much certainty and coherence since we last heard 
her; her ‘ Full fathom five,’ by Purcell, was excel- 
lent and impressive, and her lower notes tell better 
in concerted music than those of any other contem- 
porary contralio. 








Drury Lane.—Mr. Charles Kean has finished 
thirteen performances of Hamlet to thirteen of as 
crowded houses as Drury Lane has known for many 
a long day. We imagine it will be allowed by our 
readers that the public have “ pretty considerably” 
borne us out in the favourable report we gave of his 
first night. “ Richard” comes on Monday, and as 
there have been thirteen Hamlets in the field there 
will doubtless be more than six Richards. 





Covent Garpven.—Mr. Macready has exercised a 
sound discretion in giving to the public the * King 
Lear’ of Shakespeare, relieved from all the impertinent 
fooleries which those “ gilders of refined gold” who 
have kindly undertaken to improve Shakespeare, have 
at various times intruded upon it. In parting with 
this rubbish there is nothing that we hail the absence 
of more heartily than the love-making introduced 





by Tate, who, as the admirable Charles Lamb well 
observed, ** put his hook in the nostrils of this Levia- 


aad just expressiveness in all the melodies, and its | than, for Garrick and his followers, the show-men of 


the scene, to draw it about more easily.” Allowing 
Garrick to have been in Lear all that his greatest 
admirers claim for him, his performance must have 
stood in about the same relation to the being of 
Shakespeare's creation as a stage sun does to the 
fountain of light it professes to imitate. On the 
present occasion, the play has been most judiciously 
restored: the scenery is varied and excellent, and 
the dresses good, and so distributed as to assist in 
making the business of the scene intelligible to the 
many—the acting excellent; and the result is, that 
it has attracted, and will, we hope, for some time 
to come, attract capital houses, 





The Olympic, the Adelphi, and the St. James's 
are all playing at * Dominos’ with Auber and Scribe. 
Covent Garden has announced its intention of “ cut- 
ting in,” (if we may borrow such an expression from 
the whist-table,) and therefore we cannot yet an- 
nounce the winner. We may, however, say, that the 
game is going on pleasantly everywhere, though 
Madame Vestris has the best of it as far as it has 
gone. 








MISCELLANEA 

Croatia.—Accounts have reached us from Agram, 
in Croatia, concerning a phenomenon which took 
place there in October last. On the Ist of that 
month, rumbling noises were heard underground, 
and the cattle ran about bellowing with fright; the 
wild animals came into the streets, and the birds of 
prey on to the roofs of the houses, where they suffered 
themselves to be taken without the least resistance. 
The fortune-tellers predicted the end of the world; 
but the Austrian authorities ordered the troops to be 
assembled, and the police to be on the watch. This 
continued till the 6th, when, at three in the after- 
noon, a detonation, like a volley of artillery, was 
heard, and the earth began to tremble. All the in- 
habitants fled into the fields; the clocks sounded, 
the furniture was thrown out of its place, and several 
buildings fell to the ground. The noises were repeat- 
ed every half-hour till the evening, when they became 
less frequent, and at seven in the morning two ex- 
plosions were heard, and the earth then ceased to 
tremble ; the atmosphere became cool, and the wind 
blew from the north. The barometer stood at 
28’ 4” 10”, and the thermometer at 70° Fahr. No 
lives were lost from the fall of the buildings, but 
some died from fright, and others became ill from 
the sudden change of temperature. Domestic ani- 
mals and birds were found dead in all directions; 
and in the villages and other towns of Croatia, much 
damage has been done to property, attended by loss 
of life. This earthquake is remarkable, not only for 
its violence, but its long duration. 

Manuscripts.—At Jampol, on the Dneister, in 
Podolia, a numerous collection of manuscripts has 
been found in the ceMars of a house, formerly inha- 
bited by Ladislas Gagoroski. They are written in 
Latin, French, Polish, Russ, and Turkish, and re- 
late to the first dismemberment of Poland. Among 
them are said to be autographs of Catherine IL, 
Frederic II. of Prussia, the Duke de Choiseul, 
Mustapha the Khan of Tartary, and other persons 
who played a part in the political events of those 
times. 

Clock at Versailles.—Preparations have been made 
at Versailles to replace the clock of the king’s death, 
in the court called the Cour de Marbre. This clock 
has no mechanism, and has only one hand, which is 
placed at the precise moment of the death of the 
last king of France, and which does not move during 
the whole of his successor’s reign. This custom dates 
from the time of Louis XIII. 

Hummel.—The celebrated Hummel has left the 
sum of 370,000 francs between his two sons, besides 
a collection of presents bestowed upon him by the 
rich and noble. Among these, are two orders, twenty- 
six magnificent diamond rings, thirty gold snuff- 
boxes, and 114 watches of great value. The court of 
Vienna caused a requiem to be performed in honour 
of this great composer. 

Musical Wonder.—A new musical star has appear. 
ed in Florence, under the name of Napoleone Mori- 
ani. His voice is said to be a tenor of the richest 
and most flexible kind—it speaks to the soul, and 
obeys all the expressions which its owner wishes to 





convey. It is reported that Laporte has made bril- 
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liant proposals to him, and that he is coming to 
London with Madame Tacchinardi-Persiani. 

Spanish Jewels.—The gold and silver ornaments 
belonging to the churches and convents of Madrid 
have been, or are about to be, sold. The treasures 
of the Cathedral of Toledo have found their way 
into France, amongst which are some of the chefs- 
d’euvre of the Toledan workmen of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; also those of the Italian 
and Spanish masters in the best period of modern 
sculpture. These chefs-d’euvre are to be sold by 
weight. The best books and MSS. are said to be 
daily taken away by English and German agents. 

Monument.—_The King of Bavaria is about to 
raise a monument to German glory, on a mountain 
near Ratisbon, on the borders of the Danube. The 
mountain is to be divided into terraces, ascended by 
stairs, and the building is to be of grey marble. Its 
exterior, decorated with columns and fagades, will, 
in some degree, resemble the Madeleine of Paris; 
and under the vestibule is to be an entrance twenty- 
four feet high, which is to have a gate of bronze, and 
lead to a gallery 150 feet long and 50 wide. In this 
gallery busts are to be placed, and a frieze is to re- 
present the most remarkable events of ancient Ger- 
mania, carved in Carrara marble. On one fagade is 
to be the victory of Arminius over the Romans, and 
on the other, the regeneration of Germany after the 
fall of Napoleon. 

M. de Chateaubriand.—The tomb of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand has been constructed, under his directions, 
in the Isle du Grand Be, at Saint-Malo. M. Cha- 
teaubriand is to inaugurate it himself, and it is to be 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rennes. 

Death of M. de Massabiau.—The death of M. de 
Massabiau, Librarian at Sainte-Genevieve, at the age 
of seventy-two, seems to be much regretted in France. 
He was the author of an excellent work, entitled, 
‘The Slavery of the Middle Ages’; also of a very 
useful book, named ‘ Esprit des Institutions Poli- 
tiques.” 

Malle. Mars.—The often discussed age of the 
celebrated actress, Mdlle. Mars, has at length been 
settled, by the researches of M. Beffara into the re- 
gisters of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. On the 10th of 
February, 1838, she completes her 59th year, and 
has only now assumed an older cast of character for 
her wonderful powers. 

Leipsic.—The fair at Leipsic presented a more 
numerous catalogue of books than for many preced- 
ing years. The ‘list of finished and published books 
amounted to 4251, besides 487 which are to appear, 
and 103 geographical maps. Thenumber of anthors 
amounted to 18,000 ; 200 of whom were females. 

New Decorations.—King Louis Philippe has sent 
the decoration of Commander of the Legion of 
Honour to the celebrated traveller, Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, and also to the Genevese botanist, 
M. de Candolle. He has not confined his honours to 
men of science, for he has sent the same mark of dis- 
tinction to Prince Puckler Muskau. MM. Blumen- 
bach, Heeren, and Creutzer, Professors at the Uni- 
versities of Goettingen ond Heidelberg, have been 
made Chevaliers of the same order. 

Autographs.—A sale of the autographs belonging 
to M. de Montmerque has just taken place in Paris. 
We select the following from a list of 1352 names: 
—Boileau, whose autograph sold for 170 francs; 
that of Fenelon for 110 francs; Lafontaine’s for 320 ; 
Racine’s 175; Torquato Tasso’s brought 400 francs, 
and was purchased by M. Aimé-Martin. 

Manuscript Letters.—In his last journey to Hol- 
land, M. Cousin discovered several unpublished 
letters of Descartes, one of which was written in 
Dutch, by the great philosopher himself. But the 
most curious manuscript in the library of Leyden is 
the opinion of the celebrated Huyghens on the 
merits of Descartes as a philosopher, a mathema- 
tician, and a natural philosopher. 

Flowers.—We have seen an estimate of the pro- 
fusion of flowers which decorated the rooms in the 
Hotel de Ville, at the féte given there in honour of 
the marriage of the Duke d’Orleans. 11,793 plants, 
in pots, boxes, and vases, besides 2500 nosegays pre- 
sented to ladies, were furnished by one individual, 
and that individual a female, Madame Augustine 
Copin, who is at the head of an establishment on the 
boulevard St.-Jacques, where her gardensare situated. 





Historical Researches.—The Bishop of Nevers has 
sent letters to all the clergymen of his diocese, re- 
questing that they will first ascertain what is the 
certain or presumed date of the formation of their 
parishes, and who were the founders. Secondly, if 
any vaults, inscriptions, or other remarkable circum- 
stances, belong to their churches; and thirdly, if any 
chronicles, charters, castles, or monuments, exist, and 
how many monasteries or chapels have belonged to 
these parishes. 

Tower of Saint-Jacques-—The magnificent tower 
of Saint-Jacques-de-la-Boucherie, recently bought 
by the city of Paris, is about to be completely thrown 
open to public view, and freed from the ugly build- 
ings around it. It is in admirable preservation—is 
higher than the towers of Notre Dame—is situated 
exactly in the centre of Paris—and is a beautiful 
monument of the fourteenth century. The use to 
which it is to be appropriated, according to report, is 
that of an hydraulic establishment for filtering—a 
subject which occupies much of public attention at 
this moment in Paris. 

New Society.A new Society has just been formed 
in France, to be called the “ Société Frangaise pour 
la Propagation et le Progrés des Sciences Naturelles.” 
Those who belong to it take shares, and its objects 
are,—Ist, to generalize and facilitate the public in- 
struction of natural sciences; 2ndly, to render the 
taste for these sciences an object of popular study ; 
and 3rdly, to assist even savants in their pursuits, by 
regulating classification and nomenclature. The 
principal centre of this Society will be in Paris, but 
it will have auxiliary Societies in Marseilles, Nantes, 
Havre, Strasbourg, Clermont, and the Pyrenees. 

Chinese Professorship.—The Emperor of Russia 
has founded a Professorship in the University of 
Kasan, for the purpose of teaching the Chinese lan- 
guage. The archimandrite, Daniel, who has resided 
at Pekin, has been appointed to it, and a great 
number of Chinese books and MSS. have been pur- 
chased by the government. There are now four 
Professors of Oriental languages in this university ; 
the three others being for the Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Tartar, and Mongolian tongnes. 

Metallurgy.—The experiments of M. Laurent have 
led him to believe,—1st, That charcoal is not a fixed 
body, as hitherto supposed, but that it is capable of 
emitting vapours at high temperatures; 2ndly, That 
this is also the case with several other bodies hitherto 
looked upon as fixed,—such as iron, cobalt, nickel, 
and their oxides’; 3rdly, That the passage of different 
solid bodies into other solid bodies is not effected by 
molecules under the influence of an electric current, 
but by one of them passing in the form of vapour 
into the pores of the other. M. Laurent imagines 
that these observations may be usefully applied to 
metallurgy. 

Inscription on a Stone in Greenland.—There would 
appear to be good evidence to establish the existence 
of an inscription on a stone, on the eastern coast of 
Greenland, and M. Zahrtmann, director of the 
hydrographic depét of Denmark, has communicated 
the results he has been able to gather from his 
inquiries, to Admiral Rosamel. He says, that he 
is convinced that this inscription exists ; that there is 
no reason to believe that it is of ancient date; on the 
contrary, that it bears marks of recent origin—were 
it not so, it could not have escaped M. Graah, who 
visited these seas in 1829 and 1830, and he makes no 
mention of it. M. Zarhtmann therefore believes, 
that it was made by some shipwrecked travellers in 
the interval between 1831 and 1834, and there is 
nothing improbable in the idea, that it may throw 
some light on the fate of the Lilloise. 

South America.—Mr. Pentland writes to M. Arago 
from Valparaiso, that the northern peak of Acon- 

caqua, the highest of the Cordilleras, is situated 
1° 41’ to the east of Valparaiso, and that its latitude 
is 32° 38’. His measurements with the theodolite 
make its height considerably surpass that of Chim- 
borazo. This gentleman says, that when doubling 
Cape Horn during the most violent tempests of his 
voyage, he never found the waves to exceed eighteen 
feet trom the deck of the frigate. In this place he 
observed several lunar hales, and the measurements 
which he took of them with his sextant, proved them 
all to be circular, however elliptical they might 
appear to the eye. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDUCATION. 

3. HAMMERSMITH-TERRACE, HAMMERSMITH, 
7 Misses BOSWELL, who have resided 

the Continent as Governesses in English, Families of dy, 
tinction, from whom can be had the hig Ghee jcostioncaials, under. 
take to BOARD and EDUCATE SIX YOUN D 
plan of private tuition, at the above Reside a Instruction ij 
given in the following branches of education and accomplish. 
ments bythe Misses Boswell, or by Masters, if parents Pieler 
them :—The English, French, and Italian Languages ; W 
and Arithmetic ; History, Ancient and Modern ; Geography, 
the Use of the’ Globes; Pianoforte, Harp, Sing ing, Drawing, 
Dancing, and all kinds of Fancy and Ornamental | Work. Ti 
120 Guineas per Annum, and no extra charge whatever, ex 
for music and books. Young Ladies who do not learn all 
accomplishments are received for 60 Guineas per Annum, and 
then each accomplishment is at the usual charge. ‘The plan 
this Establishment is entirely private ; the Pupils are treated ip 
every respect the same as with a governess in their own fami 
with this further advantage, that | the number is just suflicientis 
excite that emulation so essential to attain any degree of excel. 
lence. Every possible attention is paid to their religious ip. 
struction thei health, and their com/forts.—For references, &&, 
apply to Mr. - Inkson, Ryder- street, St. James's. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Floteeti 
MONDAY, Sth February, and following d a 
ILE STOCK of the late Mr. ROBE RT 1 F ENY, 
of Cuarine-cross, (by order of the Executrix,) in 
cluding Books in every Department of Literature; among which 





— 


Camden’ 's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols—Sloane 
Jamaica, 2 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols.—Dart’s West. 
minster Abbey, 2 vols. —Kymer’ 's kedera, 17 vols.—Chrysostomj 
Opera, 11 vols.—Stephens’ Thesaurus, by Valpy, in parts—The 
Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols. — Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
abridged, 18 vols.—Si Jones's Works, 9 vols. —Russell’s 
Aleppo, 2 vols.—Grose's Antiquities, 8 vols.—Pe a 's Works— 
Chalmer’s Poets, 24 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols -—Beauties 
of England and Wales, 25 vols.—Dodsley’s Register, 75 vols 
(Euvres de Buffon, par Cuvier. 18 vols.—The Works ot Gibbon, 
Hume and Smollett, Robertson, Hogarth, Shakspe are—Best 
Editions of the Classics, &c. in elegant bindinzs—Collection of 

anuscripts, chiefly relating to ©. heshire, i including Sir William 
Brereton’s Account of the Transactions of the Siege in 166; 

together with a Collection of Law Books, &c 

at, be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 

* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of books in. 

tented for Sale by Public Auction or Private Contract. 


THE PAINTINGS OF JOSEPH SCHOLES, ESQ, 
By, at. R. WINSTANLEY, at the Exchange Rooms, MAN. 
STER, positively without reserve, on WE DNESDAY and 
THURSD. AY, the 7th and sth February, a —they consist of 
PLEASING and CHOIC 
PECIMENS of the following MODERN 
PAINTERS :—Wilson, Morland, Northcote, Wright, 
Gainsborough, Barry, Hogarth, G. Smith, West, Westall, Wari, 
‘Town, Forbes, Pether, Keeling, and otk : and also by thefol- 
lowing Artists of the Old School :—Giorgione, A.Caracci,S. Resa, 
8. pouraen, Van Loo, Snyders, Le Due, brauwer, P. Brill, Van 
pant And on FRIDAY the 9th, will be sold the FRAMED 
KIN’ is - LIBRARY of valuable BOOKS, handsomely 
ek including a very curious Volume in morocco with silver 
clasps, with autograph and poem, as originally presented w 
Dean Swift, by Lord Orrery—a MS. and other early workson 
Necromancy—costly embellished Books, viz., Pyne’s Royal 
Residences, Grose’s Ireland, Cambria Depicta, Meanie History 
of Napoleon, Basket’s Coronation of George LIL. with first 
of the plate, Hogarth Moralized, Daniell’s Rural § on, proofs; 
Naturalist’s Miscellany, and others in the various departments 
of Belles Lettres, Poetry, History, Div inity, &c 
‘he whole will be on view on Saturday pre ceding the sale, 
when Catalogues may be had of Mr. Bent, Aldine Chambers, 
Paternoster-row, London; Messrs. T. W lastanley 
Liverpool ; and Mr. R. Winstanley, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 


R. Lees WINSTANLEY begs respectfully to 
ounce, that_he has rensived “unqualitied permission 
from JOSE ‘PH SCHOLES, af OFFER for unreserved SALE, 
his COLLECTION of ENGRA VING 3. KE’ TCHINGS, and DRAW- 
INGS, at the Exchange Rooms, M NCHEST ER. o MONDAY 
and TU ESDAY, February 5th and 6th, at 10 o’e ahey A. day. 
This Collection will be found extremely interesting to on 
Nnoisseurs, as well as Admirers of Modern Art, as it compri: 
the English Se hool, the best Works of strange, Sharp, V Foullet 
Boydell, ‘Tomkins, and others; many fine Mezzotintos, with 
beautiful and more recent Publications by Heath, Finden,Sh 
Lupton, Raddon, &c._ In the Foreign Se hools, 8 ecimens 
Albert Durer, Raimondi, A . Mgateens, Aldgraav er, Weinix, Cas 
tiglione, Piranesi, D. Bel P. Testa, ‘Tempesta, G. Lairesse, 
and of other Old and Modern Flemish and French Masters— 
The Etchings are numerous, and include well. selected ne 
sions of the following Masters :—C. Passe, Galle, olswert, C. 
Gondt, Hollar, Callot, C. and J. Visscher, Backhuysen, Schoe- 
vartz, u Jardin, Waterloo, Weirotter, Perelle, Deuchar, 
Worlidge, Grimm, é&c. : De uchar’ s Etchings, in 3 vols, morocco 
—one volume by Worlids e,in Russia—anc Picart’s Engrave 
after Old Masters. e Portraits consist of mai any a 
finished, and some curious and scarce, by English an Fores 
Artists. Among the Drawings will be found a few = 
Masters, many Modern Landse: apes in Water Gee 
several Studies in Chalk, Pencil 
To be viewed on F: riday and Si turday receding the salewhen 
Catalogues may be had of er. Bent, Aldine Chambers, Pater 
noster-row, London; Mes 7. instanley & Sons, Live 
and from Mr. R. Wins conned Chapel- moni Manchester. 


THE LATE MR, LUNY’S MARINE PICTURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King 
street, Bt. a 's-square, on SA‘ t URDAY, Feb, 24th, at One 
lock pr 
4 ENTIRE COLLECTION of the very 
interesting and valuable WORKS left by that distinguished 
Marine Painter, the late THOS. LU} Esq. of ‘Teignmouth. 
‘This beautiful assemblage will be recognized from the #1 
favourable notices which appeared in the numerous public jour- 
nals, during the short period immediately preceding the death 
of the Artist, when they were ublicly exhibited. n 
In his more recent Works, ofw hich this Collection principally 
consists, is found a freshness of tone. and firmness of tou 
eaiee | penk him high among the modern Landscape and Marine 
Paint 1 
T + Collection includes the set of five erent Naval Batt! “4 
namely, St. Vincent, Camperdown, the Nile, Trafalgar, # 
Algiers, in “whieh the British flee ao gained so much honour and 80 
many advantages for this natio 
aie upwards Of a HUNDRED beautiful CABINET SPECI- 
MENS, including every variety of Sea Views with V essels, a 
interesting spots abroad and on the Southern Coast, and illus- 
trations of Remarkable Events at sea during the late wars, River 
Scenery, &c. May be viewed three days preceding. 
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LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. ESDAILE, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at hols Greet Room, K 
street, St. James’s-square, on THURSD. 
Two following rit 


ing- 
AY, March 15th, and 
at One o'clock precisely, 
Order of the Executor: 
HE VERY VALUABLE ‘LIBRARY of 
PRINTED BOOKS and MSS. o 
ILLIAM ESDAILE, fsa. deceased, 
removed hom Clapham Common ; ; 
Comprising, among the Folios . Montfaucon, with 
the Supplement, L.P.—De Bry, Collectiones Peregrinationum, 
5 vols.— The Nuremberg Chronicle, First Edit.—Purchas's Pil- 
es, 5 me —Dugdale’s Works—the hest County Histories, &c. 
“Ix Quarto: Willis’s Cathedrals; Grose and Britton, L.p.— 
the Works sof hea ae. Filibien, Vasari, Strutt, WwW alpole, Sir 
W. Jones, —In OcTavo: in’s Works, L.p.—Strutt’s 
mon 2 Prayer L.P.—The best Works of the Historians, Poets, 
and + ‘and Writings on Art: all in the nicest Condition. 
Among t! SS. are the celebrated Missal, with beautiful 
~~ Sand the Works of Girolamo and Franc esco Veronensis 
—an exquisitely-executed Offices of the Virgin, from Count 
Macartney *s Collection—the Romant de la Rose, executed for 
Francis I 
May 


DRAWINGS, PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 


. &e 
be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





OF THE LATE WILLIAM ESDAILE, ESQ. 
street, St. James's-square, on MONDAY, March 19th, and Two 
following days, 5 One o'clock precisely, 

By ¢ 
HE COLLECTI ON of DRAWINGS, 
PRINTS. Si BOOKS of PRINTS, of 
Cungeidng a large Assemblage of Drawings, by 

Wilson and Gainsborough— Exquisite Drawings of Flowers, on 

Itasteinensis, 2 vols. from Lord Bute $C ollection_Chinese Draw- 

ings of Natural History ; and beautiful Drawings, framed and 











By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at their Great Room, King- 
Irder of the Executors. 

T LIAM ESDAILE, Esq. deceased ; 
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The Collection of ‘Prints laches 
the early Germans, an Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade, 
Potter, wae Ruysdael, eo The Works of Della Bella, 
Stella, Worledge, Brawer, Dusart, and Be ona — Modern 
Italian, os and English Engravings— ogarth’s Works, 
many in curious states. Among the Books, are the Voyages 
Pittoresques—the Marlborough Gems, mostly Proofs—Hamil- 





.ton’s Etruscan Antiquities-Ploos van_Amstet'’s Works—the 


Liber Veritatis Galleries—Whittaker’s Magna Charta on vel- 
lam, &c. May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding. 


MARBLES, BRONZES, RARE ORIENTAL AND OTHER 
PORCELAIN, COINS, MEDALS, &c. 
OF THE LATE WILLIAM ESDAILE, ESQ. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, on THURSDAY, March 
22nd, and fohoring day, at One be bay) precisely, 
Order of the Ex 
HE atea COLLE CTION "of MARBLES, 
BUSTS, VASES, and BRONZES, Old Japan, Sevres, Dres: 
den, and old Chelsea Porcelain—A Cabinet of Marqueterie from 
Lady Holderness’s Collection—a Table with panels of Sevres— 
Vases and Tazzas of Limogine Enamel, Etruscan Pottery; and 
some Articles of Bijouterie. Also, the Collection of GOLD and 
SILVER COINS; and Silver. Historical a s—Terra Cotta 
Models by Noll lekins—Minerals and Fossils, 
OF WILLIAM ESDAILE, Boa, deceased, 
fay be viewed two days preceding. 


THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF WILLIAM 
ESDAILE, ESQ. DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, March 24th, at One 
o'clock came. 

v Order of the Executors,) 
nw VERY CHOICE and EXQUISITE 
ABINET of ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, 
and ENGLISH PICTURES, collected during a long Series of 
m the various Satingaiahed Collections, with the 


atest taste ond iudgm 
rs WIL ‘AM E ESDATLE, Esq. deceased ; 

Among pny will be found, a grand Landscape by 
& Rosa—the Infant Christ, by L. da Vinci, from Fonthill—Ex- 
wisite Specimens of A. Durer and V. Eyck, from the Fonthill 
foection— Two WA Claude—the Holy Family, by Rubens—An 
interior, by J. & Ostade, from the Calonne Collection—A 
Dutch River AR, by Hobbema—The Holdernesse Mieris— 
Beautiful Specimens of Gainsborough and Wilson; and the 
Works of the following great and esteemed Masters— 

. Bellini Holbein ingelbac e Oss 
Dreeghel . de Werff 
oe Vernet 

dar ‘Heyden V ‘ate 

Pode borg Stothard 

ot. i Westall 
Met: Arnald. 
May S wed three’ } a preceding. 


‘0 BE LET, IMMEDIATELY, ' The CHA- 
TEAU of PONT DE METZ, at 23 Miles from_Amiens, 
consisting, with two fine saloons, of several comfortable apart- 
ments, kitchen, stable, coach-house, &c. This residence, which 
is beautifully situated, offers every convenience for an English 
family. ‘There is a daily communication with the Town; and 
the use of a large Garden and Wood will be given for walking 











Domenichino 
Titian 
Maratti 
no 
Zaccarelli 








foun 
Apply. for partionlars & a M. Lendel ainé, Rue Porte de Paris, 
No. 23, 2 Amien 


NEW nde aged AND MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 
Just publi abet. Nay 1. prin Threepence, to be continued 
Weekly, and nthly, in a neat Wrapper, 
HE SUNBEAM; a Journal devoted to Polite 
Literature and Music. It will embrace Original Papers by 
the first Authors of the day, and Posthumous Writings by 
Sir Walter Scott. themes Chatterton, 
Sir Egerton . Brydges, H. Ireland, 
. T. Coleridge, U dy Caroline’ Lamb, 
Robert Burns, ‘Syme. &c. &e. 
ORIGINAL music’ B 
Bishop, Bochsa, 
Barnett, Loder fe Rkconner. 
WwW ith — and Arrangeme — from 
Beethov Han elli, 
W reber, 





Moz 
And all the Old Masters. 
London: published for the Proprietors, by G. Berger, Holy- 
Well-street, Strand. 


PIUM TRADE.—The Sum of 100/. has been 
transmitted from Canton by the Biltor of the ‘ Chinese 
Repository’ to the Committee of the society for the pigeon of 
Useful Knowledge, forthe best ESSAY on the OPIUM ADE; 
showing its effects on the Commercial, Political, and Moral In- 
terests of the Nations and Individuals connected therewith, and 
pointing out the course they | ought to pursue in regard to it. 
Th ig are the on which that premium will 
be awarded — 
1 


Candid 








r the will send their Manu- 
scripts, of not less then. 40 or more than 100 octavo pages of type, 
to the Secretary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, giving their names and addresses, under a separate enve- 
lope, sealed ; and of these envelopes only the one accompanying 
be successful essay will be opened by the Arbiters. 

All the Manuscripts which shall have come to band by the 
sth of March 1839, will be placed in the hands of two or more 
Arbiters, whom the Committee will nominate; and provided 
the best Essay shall be considered by the Arbiters worthy of the 
premium, the sum of 100/. will be immediately remitted to the 
successful competitor. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to publish 
the Prize Essay with the name of the Author. 

4. It is the wish of the Editor of the ‘ Chinese Repository’ that 
the unsuccessful Essays should remain at the disposal of the 
Committee, either to be published by them, or sent to Canton. 
The Committee do not think that they can prescribe this condi- 
tion ; but they would thank the competitors to intimate whether 
they have any objection that their Essays shall in all events be 
~ the Committee's disposal. 

The Essays, addressed to the Secretary of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, London, must be sent post 
= 4 be delivered in such a manner as to be free from any 


59,  Linceia’ s Inn-fields. By order. of the Committee, 
16th January, THO: ATES, Secreta 
N.B.—In the 5th Volume of the ‘Chines Repository’ (De- 
cember 1836, and January 1837,) are some articles respecting the 
Opium Trade. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co, 


HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT, With 24 Illustrations on Wood by 
Samuel Williams. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. cloth lettered. 
“ A valuable work, and cannot fail of becoming popular. It 
ossesses many charms for the reader, and, as every reader 
oves rural scenery and character, must, as it deserves to do, 
become very popular.’ — Gazette. 


TS MISERIES at BEAUTIES of IRE- 

LAND. By Jonethen Bens, —— Agrionitavel Com- 
missioner on t t 2 “” 
Map, and 10 Plates, Be. cloth. a —o 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY, Author of ‘The Wanderer of Sotiectns, 
oa somuee the Flood,’ &c. A complete edition. 3 vo! 
cp. 8vo 


[Hu EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 134, 


Content: 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert’ s Attila, an Epic Poem. 
Church Revenues and Church Rates. 
Laird and Oldfield’s Expedition into the Interior of Africa. 
Police of the Metropolis. 
Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on tae Fifth of November. 
Skene’s Origin and History of the Scottish Highlanders. 
The Education Bill. 
Lord Mulgrave’s Speech on the State of Ireland. 
Sir F, Palgrave's ‘Truths and Fi f the Middl 

ir algrave’s Truths an ations of the Middle Ages. 
. The Negro Apprenticeship Syste as 


Popnererer 


-~ 
= 





HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. 55, ient ublished, contains :— 
me aricatures—Gilray, “Be 
. Sir Walter S 
3. Dr. Arnott on Vy entilating and Warming. 
. The Duke of Wellington. 
. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 
. Miss Martineau’s Western Travel. 
. Lord Durham and the Canadians 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, London ; 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


On Monday will be PEVIE price 6s. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


— 
- Pozzo di Borgo. St. Simonians. 
2. Religious ectens of the The French in Africa. 
Ancients. . Animal Magnetism 
ra Cotonization—New Zealand. ® The Archbishop of Cologn 
. Christian Antiquities. 0. Lord Mulgrave and the P. 
5. Breton and Anglo-Norman testants of Ireland. 
Poetry. Miscellanea, &c. 
London: Booker & Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Dublin: M. Staunton. Edinburgh: W. Tait. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
Contains, First,—Three Political Papers, on subjects of 
paramount interest at the present time, viz. Canada—Imprison- 
ment for Debt—and the Rehearsal. 

SeconpvLy,—Continuations of the following interesting Series : 
Doctor Maginn's Homeric Ballads—Blue Friar_Pleasantries— 
the Newspaper Press of Paris (in which is detailed the History 
of Twenty Journals)—and the Yellowplush Correspondence 
Couspenges in the extreme, and illustrated with a spirited En- 
graving 

Tuirpty,—The _ usual Varieties— Reviews, Poetry, Tales, 
&c.; with a most able article on the Fabulists—sop, Phaedrus, 
Gay, and Fontaine. 

*,* The large increase of Subscribers for 1838, together with 
n Unusual demand for the January Number, has rendered a 
Reprint necessary. It isnow ready, and may be had at the Pub- 
isher’s, 215, Kegent-street, London, or of any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom ; by whom Subscribers’ Names are received, pea the 
Numbers regularly supplied, price Half-a-Crown srown Monthl ly. 





No. VII. 








HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for FEBR FEBRUARY, 
contains the following {uticies: 

Review of Eastern News, No. I1.—The Indian Army—Sir S 
Whittingham on the Military. Force of Bengal—The Vow of 
Sunjogta—Thuggee—Offerings and Omens—W flistead’ s Travels 
in Arabia—Selections and Reflections, No. I—Royle on the An- 
tiquity of Hind@ Medicine—Horse-racing amongst the Ancient 

rabs— Poetry-—Proc eedings of Societies—Critical Notices—An- 
nual Revenues of India, &c. &c. The Asiatic Intelligence com- 

rehends a full Digest of News from all parts of the East—the 

Rritish Presidencies of India—The Burmese Em ire—Nepaul— 
Persia—China—the Eastern Archipelago—Australasia, &c. &c. 
together with Notices of Changes and Promotions in the ( ‘ivill 

and Military Services— Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Com- 





mercial ands a hippin intelli wae tou be intent Gute. 


Now ready, 2nd edition, with a Map, aay 8v0. 
OREST SCENES and INCID ENTS in the 
i J NADA 
oe my SIR GEORGE HEAD. 
Seba Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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Mt 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXVIII. for FEBRUARY. 

if Zontents : :—I. yes 's Hehenstagine, The Emperor Henry 

_ No. 3. The Suit of Armour and the 

A Tale from the German— 

» AD, Kachin e be hilosoph of y sa 4 

From the Greek of r. 

Prive, of Hereford—VI. One Heart for Two Li A. Y sales 

Janin—VII. A Sketch of the Conan Vile. Ministeri Policy 
n the Canadas—IX. Loss of our Golden K 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; Agr. Cadell, London. 


















































































1. On the Present State of Ca- | 


2. The Irish Bar: 


5. The Ghost and Gallon o 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
for FEBRUARY, a 

6. Venice & its Dependencies. 

7. William Laidlaw and James 
Hoy : aSketch in the High- 


Meich Breaking, by Mrs. 


re the Camp, 
by a Naval Office: 
rs. Crawford's *autobio- 


fie Niariner’s Dewees, 
by the Author of * Cleve- 


lan 
Cordial, by Hargrave Jen-|12. Me moirs of a Ca det. 
nings. 113. Lines, by Richard Howitt. 
Reviews, New Works, Losey Intelligence, &c. . &e. 
Saunders & Otley, Cond 
ents : for ireland, j. Cumming, | Dublin ; ; for Scotland, Bell 
a heaiute, Edinburg 


4 EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, price One Shilling, 
Contains, Canada; Political Jugglin The London _Peripa- 
tetic, or Sketches about Town, No. Kenneth’s Corner— 
Nimrod’s Book of Field Sports—Trial = the Glasgow sation: 
: inners—The Somnambulist, from the Memorandum 

e late Pastor of * Leonard’s—Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter 
Se ott, Vols. V. and VI.—Decline of the Drama—White's Views 
and Tours ae the Himalaya—The affair of the Vixen: Cir- 
cassia, pane. and England—Literary Register, Political Re- 


ion 
. Via am Tait, Féinbursh Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 


ma. 
AGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and BOTANY. 
Cor nducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart., P. J. SELBY, 
Esq., and Dr. JOHNSTON, for FEBRUARY, price 3 
Vols. I. and Il. are completed. ee 2is. cloth, containing 
numerous Original Papers, of high logical and Botanical in- 
terest, by Messrs, Henslow, Swainson, Betksley, Daneen, Gould, 
Gray, Jenyns, a thy ee Drs. Johnston and Parnell, 
Prince a &e. . &e.’ With coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts.—Reviews and “Critical Analyses—Transactions of 
Societies—Zoologic als aa Botanical Eatomagenes, &c, &e. 
8. High ley, 32, Fleet-street 
W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


MAL-ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA, 
ARBURY’S ORIENTAL HERALD, No. IT. 


was published on Wednesday the 3ist ult., and contains a 
highly interesting Article on the above important subject ; ger 
Original Papers; and the very latest Intelligence from all Parts 

of Indian, China, Australia, &c. 
ublished Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
Parbury & Co. 8, Jeedenkall-ctrest ; and all Booksellers. 
ho have just published, 
Slade’s Colloquies between a Phrenologist and the 
Shade of Dugald Stuart. Small 8vo. elegantly bd. in cloth, 7s.6d. 


ti CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT'S 
JOURNAL, SCIENTIFIC and RAILWAY GAZETTE; 
containing 32 pages 4to., or 64 —- closely, printed: illus- 
trated with numerous Wood nthly, 
price One Shi llin; 

The FEBRU AL Y NUMBER will contain a ing 
of Land by Steam Power—An Elementary Course of Civil En- 
gingering— Method of Laying the Rails of the Groat, Western 
paneer hana Carriage—New French Cable—Coffer-dam 
Experiments on Tron—Architectural Criticism, by Ralph Redi- 
vivus—Reports of the Grand Caledonian Junction Railway, and 
of the Blackwall Commercial Railway, with Remarks tnarece, 
by an Old Engineer—Fuil Reports of the or New I of Railwa 
and Public Works—Review of Books—List of Patents; os | 
a great variety of Professional Communications and Informa~ 
tion.— Published at No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street ;H. Hoo; looper, 
Pall Mall East ; Groombridge, Panyer-alley ; Wilmer & Smith, 
Liverpool; Love & Barton, Manchester; Wrightson & We bb, 
Birmingham; and all Booksellers. 


CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS, 
The following, with other, isenoetant abiects, are discussed in 


t 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE and MONTHLY 
REGIS" 1 pa of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
INFORMAT 
Condition oF the Church—The Motogestiten . Universit: 
Dr. Pye Smith—Irish National System of 
Review on Church Rates—Additional Curate’s Fund—Rev 
Maitland on Fox's Acts and Monuments—Account of the Eccle- 
siastical Historians—Conversion of John Thauler, a Dominican 
Monk—Scripture Readers in the Dark Ages—Disposal of Higher 
Church Preferments—Sacred_ Poetry—C vorrespondence, on the 
Church of the Fathers— Meaning of the Benediction—Offic 
Minister's Rec eption of the Eucharist— Baptism—Sponsors—The 
ecord—Rev. Dr. Elrington wt the Fifth of November Service— 
Clerical Attendance at Balls, &c. &c 
e following is a summary of the usual contents of “ The 
British Magazine,” Vols. XI. & XII, of which, with a copiaus 
Index, are just completed. 
ORIGINAL Papers and ConresPoNnDENCE—On the Rites and 
Services of the Church and other Religious Sects, and on Church 
Matters generally — Antiquities — Devotional Pieces —Sacred 
Poetry—Krviews or Books: (this department has recently 
been considerably extended)—DocuMentsand MIsceELL ANBAS 
embracing Acis of Parliament, Bills, Addresses, Reports—Church 
Statistics—Memorial s—Petitions—T' ransactions of Diocesan and 
Church Societies—Orders in Council, relating to Church Affairs 
—Statisties of Romanism—Tithe Commutation Returns, &c,— 
University News and EcciesiasticaL INTELLIGENCE 
Ordinations — Preferments — Clerical Appointments—Resigne~ 
tions—Clergy deceased—Births and Marriages—EVENTS OF THR 
MonTH THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDoo, forming a com~ 
pete Epitome of Occurrences connected with the C) lergy, Church 
“ducation, and the Poor—New Books came published and in tha 
Font Funds—Notices to Correspenden 
.& F, tee ae St. Paul's , a and Waterloo- 
piace, ‘Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 


nada, by an English Bar-| 7 
rister. | 
the Master) 
of the Rolls, by an Irish| 8. 
Barrister. 

. Parliamentary Portraits: 
Ex-Members, by the Author | 
of*Random Recollections | 10. 
of the Lords and Commons. | 

. Scenes in America, by Miss |11. 
Martineau. | 


| 




















} paper on Draini 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














FOR THE BENEFIT OF MRS. PRINGLE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of “THOMAS 
PRINGLE, with a Sketch of his Life, by LEITCH 


RITCHIE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
n 12mo. 2s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of Parts 1 RIT : iL 


| NTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ARIT 
with various Notes, and occasional a 3 


METI 
calculated to *racilitate the Learner's P: rosrese and to lessen the 
a y THOMAS ‘MOLIN 


Keys to both Parts. Price id. each. 
London: Longman & Co.; and Darton & Harvey. 


n 12mo. Is. 6d. bound, a Corrected Edition of the 
CHOLAR'S SPELLING ASSISTANT; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved plan. 
THOMAS CARPEN’ TER, of Ilford. 
y the same Author, 


agile Vocabulary, 2s. bound. . 
New Orthographical Assistant, 3rd edit. 2s. bound. 


London: Longman & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co. 


Pablished this day, new edit. 2s. 6d. hound in red 
NTICK’S SPELLING ‘DIC TIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; in which the Parts of 
Speech are accurately distinguished, and the Syllables accented 
according i to the jae and natural Prenuaciation ofeach Word. 
Conte ea fovweed. corre ected, and improved, 
HOMAS BROWNE, L. L.D. 
Author of ie TM and Classical Dic ‘tionaries,’ &c. 
London : printed for the Proprietors. 














LIBRARY bs page gna — pod  pcmaaane 
In 6d. gilt edg 
ELECT WORKS “oF ‘the BRITISH POETS, 
from CHAUCER to JONSON s with Biographical Sketches. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, p Bes L.D. 


n one large vol. 8vo. 185. loth ; 20s. with gilt edges, 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
from JONSON to BEATTIE; with Biographical and 
Critical foo. obY Dr. Mikine In 10 vols. royal ismo. 3/.; 
and in post 18mo. 


Phen: Longman. Orme, & Co. 


| 





This | day, feap. 8v0. handsomely bound, pad illustrated by a 
Portrait and 15 Engravings. price 7. 


7s LIFE of the Rev. GEORGE *“CRABBE. 
John wa, |r 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
EDRO of CASTILE: 


A Poe 
By HENRY JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
es _ 5s. 6d. 


The REAL CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION 
1638. 


By THE Av THUR OF “ TREMAINE.” 
vols. post 8vo. lés. 
Ill. 
WRITINGS COPIED from the WALLS and 
BUILDINGS of POMPE 
By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. 
With numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 5s. 





IV. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 


By his SON. 
Fcap. 8vo. 16 Engravings, bound, 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 
DUKE of WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. 
Vols. VIII. and 1X. Second edition, 8vo. 20s. each. 
vi. 
eee MANNERS and ae of the 
NCIENT EGYPTIA 
watanlianenian 3 vols. ag 3s. 


Vil. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS in the HIMALAYAN 
PROVINCES of HINDOSTAN. 
Map by ARROWSMITH, and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Vill. . 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
January, 1838. 





REV. J. GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
ARAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
New edit. Views, Maps, &c. 39. 6d. bd.—KEY, 9d. 
EOGRAPHY on a POPULAR PLAN; 
calculated to convey Instruction by means of the Asso- 
ciations produced by the peculiar Manners, Customs, &c. of all 
ations. New edition, Platé8, Maps, &c. 4s. bd. 
OWLING’S INTRODUCTION to GOLD- 
A SMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY: for Junior 
Pupils. 9d. 
OWLING'S 500 QUESTIONS on the Maps 
in Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography, 9d.—KEY, 9d. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, . 





bie” Fa ah Cc Some ee 
day is published 
Cc ATECHISS - the BRI TISH CONSTI- 
TU TION, in, FRING PLES and A ACTION. 
SIR RIC ii ARD PHILLIPS. 
Author of ‘ t A. s on the Duties of Sheriffs and on the 
Powers of Juries 
This tract is intended to supply a desideratum in the Educa- 
tion of the British people. More persons talk about the Con- 
stitution than understand it; and others are eloquent about 
ucation who contribute nothing to its extension. All ought 
to understand a Constitution so justly extolled, and it ought to 
stgeeting ¢ = every system and degree of Education. 
a: Darton & Clark, Holborn Hill. 
Of whom may be had 


The Million of Facts, by the same, “bth edit. price 12s. 


COMPANION TO LODGE’S PORTRAITS, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE 
ADDITIONS. 

Now ready, Part I., to be p ouengieted -ted in 6 Monthly Parts, 

price 7s 
MEMOIRS OF THE BEAU mane OF THE 


oUR? of CHARLES IL; 
INTRODU SPOR Y VIEW OF THE STATE 
OF FEMALE Sot IETY, and its Influence during that remark- 
able R Sele. By Mrs. JANES ON 
Authoress of * Charac of Women,’ & 
TRE A SERIES OF T W EN’ i E SPLENDID POR- 
'S, engraved by the most distinguished Artists, from 
Drawings made by order of Her late toga Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. ‘art 1. contains the Portraits of 
Catherine of Braganza, a Belle Hamilton, 
Lady C, Cc Sountese of Ossory. 












y Castlemaine, 
»Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* To be had ofall Booksellers. 





3, Great Marlboroughestreet, Feb 


M® COLBUR NS el PUBLICATIONS. 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC; compris- 


ing a Journe para the Pampas and the Le from Buenos 
tes to Valparaiso, Lima, Paname, & y the Hon. 
é MPBELL & CARLETT. 2 7 post i with Illustrations. 


ROYSTON GOWER; or, ae DAYS of KING JOHN. 
By THOMAS MILLER, Author of *A Day in the Woods,’ &c. 
3 vols. lL 

DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV.; with 
numerous LETTERS of QUEEN CAROLINA, and other Royal 
or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols. 8 

“ This extraordinary work opens a view the secret history 
of ac gem and Royal — og more than half a century.” — 


RAFF HALL. By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 3 vols, 
LOVE: ANovet. By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


vols. 
“ An exceedingly aren * - 9 regime Journal. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMI- 

RAL EARL ST, VINCENT. By CAPTAIN BRENTON, R.N. 

thor of the ‘ Naval History of Great Britain,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait. (Just read 

nry urn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, , 


APPROVED MODERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
M®S. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. 6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


I. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Ath edition, 
ul 

Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations, 12mo.6s. 
Iv. 

Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children, feap. Svo. 3s. 


v. 
Stories for Children, from the History of England, 
11th edition, I8mo. 3s. 


vi. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


A new edition, 


Progressive Gesetie. x "By the Author of Stories 
for Children. 3rd edition, i8mo. 2s. 


Vill. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 2 vols. By 
aLady. i2mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. Vol. II. is just published. 
1x. 


Bertha’s Journal, while on a Visit to her Uncle. 
3rd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


%. 

Lady Callcott’s History of Spain, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
x1. 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 


Callcott. A new edition, 18m 
Jobn Murrs 5 “Albemarle-street. 


By Lady 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 


UTLINES of HISTORY. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
l2mo. 6s. om © 6s. 6d. boun 


HISTORY of ROME. 
3. 
GRECIAN and ROMAN he nme 2 vols. 12s. 


FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By M. de Sismondi. 2 vols. 12s. 


2 vols. 12s. 


CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY. By Sir H. Nicolas. 6s. 
HISTORY of FRANCE. ‘By E. E. Crowe. 
3 ea 18s. 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter Scott. 
2 vols. 12s. 


ARITHMETIC. By Rev. Dr. Lardner. 6s. 


9. 
PRINCIPLES of BOTANY. 
By the Rev. J. . Henslow. 6s. 


TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Donovan. 6s. 
MECHANICS. By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
HYDROSTATICS. ‘By Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
OPTICS. By sivi D. Brewster. 6s. 


14. 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Sir J. Herschel. 6s. 





15 
ASTRONOMY. B Sir John Herschel. 6s, 
London: Longman & Co.s and John Taylor. 








7s VIVIAN'S SPANISH SKETCHES._ 

e Fifth and-Sixth Numbers of this Work_will appear 

eeriy, in iy + ensuing month, and will contain Nine Views, 

ae ys wrontleplece and Vignettes, &c. These two Parts com- 
plete the S 

Published at “No. 14, Pall Mall East, by Her Bajacty" 's Print. 

sellers, Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & ¢ 
HINDOO MEDICINE. 
m This day is published, in &vo. pric zs 
N ESSAY on the ANTIQUIT Y "of THIN DOO 
MEDICINE. By J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D. F.R.S. 
ncluding an Introductory Lecture to the ( ‘ourse of Materia 
Medica and Theraupeutics, delivered at King’s College, 
Also, by the same Author, 

Botany of the Himalaya Mountains. Parts I. to 
IX. Imp, 4to., price 20s. each, with coloured Plates. Part X, 
will complete the Work. 

Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street ; and J. Churchill, 
Princes-street. 








Published this day, in 8vo. price 4s. 
A CONCISE REVIEW OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE 
RITISH LEGION IN SPAIN, 


with a full Statement of the grounds on which their 
Claims on the British Government are based, 2 i 
Political Question which originated the Expedit 
which, an Appendix, containing Documents val 
cerned, as well as to Members of the Lezislature at this mo- 
ment. Illustrated with a valuable Plan. Dedicated to Lt.-Gen 
cy Evans, and all Honourable and Right Honourable 
Members of pariament, 
. J. H. HUMPHREY, K 
t. & W. pada New Bone jest re 


ag 8 es ASTRONOMICAL WORK. 
s day is published, i in 4to. post, price 3s. 
n + - 
¥ UPPLEMENT TO EVE RY AL MANACK 3; 
comprising a beautiful Chart of the Apparent = aths of the 
Planets, tor the Year 1838; with 57 Engravings on Wood; deli- 
neating a great variety of the most striking Groups of Fixed 
Stars, from the principal Constellations, with full ty ae 
and Explanations; a Table of Comets up to the Year 1899; 
Calendar; a List of the Meetings of all the principal L ltevery 
and I Scientitic Bodies in London; and other Usetul Information 
of the Year. he whole being a most novel, popular, and in- 
teresting guide to a knowledge of the heavens, and weil adapted 
to the Use of Schools. From the German. 
By W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R./ 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-stre: ot, B ri 
where THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK. 
published, of which Prospectuses may be oi cataa! | gratis. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, price 7s. 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 vale.) 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
“It seems, from its compactness and mode of e» 
admirably fitted for the higher classes in larze 
hoped it may have an extensive sale among thi 
in which it is written cannot fail to do good.” 
By the same Author, 
The History of Greece, 2nd Edition, 6s. 6d. 
The History of Rome, 2nd Edition, Gs. Gd. 

Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF DE PORQU ET’S 


WORKS. 


| hee tes and ENGLISH VE RSIONS, 


Turning English Idioms into French, 3s, 6d. 

First Italian Reading Book, 3s. 6d. 

First French Reading Book, 2s. Gd. 

Histoire de Napoléon, for Schools, 5s. 

De Porquet’s Modern French and English Dic- 


tionary, 5s. 


German Trésor, 4s. 6d. 
A Key, 4s. 


F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-carden. 


POPULAR 





This day is published, 
In one vol. 18mo. cloth t 1 





6d. 


Illustrated with 60 fine Outline En yin nd Diagrams, 
RACTICAL FACTS IN CHI 1M ISTRY. 
“ Itunfolds the principles of the science in plain and cons 
cise language, and will l encourage that spirit of ingenuity and 


perseverance by which difficulties, apparently ins: rmounteble, 
may he easily overcome.”—Dr. Ryan's London Metical Journal. 

** Practical Facts in Chemistry’ is precisely what an elemen- 
tary work of this nature ought to be.” — Liverpool! Mai 






“Michael Faraday in miniature.”—Pur yand Suffolk “Herald. 
“A beautitully-printed pocket volume, by which the prin- 
ciples of the science may be easily, sa fely, and successfully 
demonstrated, at the smallest possible cost.’'"—Johu Bul 
John Ward, 79, Bish« ‘treet Within ; 
T. Tegg & Son; and Simphin arsh il & Co., London. 








Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 

of Appetite, Nervous Affections, and onstilution: al De bili ty, 
as wall on regres produced by a tuo du! gence in the 
luxuries of the table, or exce sses 0 Yo elderly per- 
sous it imparts a genial warmth, and ne and vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of ex at : from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant r 3 and ii in alleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most successful. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distin wished, members of the metic al profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as ous private indivi- 
duals who have experienced its benetici«! eflects atter all other 
tonics have eee. The following is among the recent notices 
of: the public pre 

* The most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s In ynic. It is asure 
remedy for indigestion, from which ‘is seuse so many others 
emanate, and we eve that it poszesses y other invalue 
able properties, particularly for persons who have bee expos 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whe . 
stitutions will not bear the use of more poweriul t 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and prednee 20 good 
effect.".—Nural and Military Gazette. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. 2 ay ee +, 4s. 6d., I1s., and ey, Bottles at = 
each. be had of most respectable Chemists t ae 
Kingdo om, Wholesale Ageuts, Sutton & Co, 10, Bow 
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ON THE FIRST OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 


THE FIRST NUMBER 


or 


THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE: 


A ational Pournal 


or 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


IN THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
E. L. BULWER, ESQ. M.P. 


IN PHYSICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, DR. LARDNER, &c. 


IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
PROFESSORS HENSLOW anp PHILLIPS, N.A. VIGORS, ESQ. &c. 


IN THE FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATION OF THE USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
DR. LARDNER. 





The objects of Tut Montuty Cuornicie will be carried out under the following heads :— 


L HISTORY,—in which will be comprised and continued what has long been felt to be a desideratum in 6ur national literature, viz., @ record of our own 
~— from sources more authentic and impartial than the columns of a party newspaper. It is proposed to commence this record with the accession 
of Victoria I. 


II. POLITICS,—regarded not as a combination of mechanical principles, applicable, whether for Democracy or Despotism, to every nation and every age ; 
but as that art, by which all the circumstances and agencies of the time, duly examined and considered, are practically adapted to advance those blessings 
for which a State is the trustee to a People—Order—Liberty—and Knowledge. 


III, LITERATURE anv CRITICISM,—under which department, instead of short reviews of fugitive publications, will be introduced articles of standard 
value, illustrative of the Philosophy of Criticism or the History of Letters,—supplying the place of those Oral LECTURES which have enriched the 
literature of the Continent with the most celebrated compositions of Schlegel, Villemain, Guizot, and Cousin, 


IV. THE SCIENCES,—exacr, EXPERIMENTAL, SPECULATIVE, AND MORAL,—in which it will be sought to render the abstract discoveries of the few, 
simple and familiar to the many. 


V. THE USEFUL ARTS anD MANUFACTURES,— in which department it is intended to address the interests of the bulk of the people devoted to 
agriculture and commercial pursuits, and to diffuse a more intimate and facile acquaintance with those facts and studies which bear on the direction of 
industry, and conduce to the diminution of labour. 


VI. " ee COMMENT on the Progress of the Fine Arts, the Drama, and such passing Events as may illustrate the spirit and changes 


By the outline of the above divisions, it will be seen that Tur Monruty Cnonicte is an attempt to occupy ground equally valuable and new. At 
those short intervals of time so desirable for the communication of knowledge, in an age not ignobly characterised by the activity and restlessness of the public 
mind, will appear that information which becomes obsolete in an annual register, and often fades in novelty and interest before it reaches even the pages of 
a quarterly review ;—while, in addition to such subjects as form the staple of periodicals more expensive to ‘ purchase, and more dilatory in their intelligence, 
the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Agriculturist, and the Mechanic, will find their pursuits and interests placed on no unequal footing beside those of the 
Statesman and the Man of Letters. Thus, alike, they who are indifferent to studies purely literary or abstrusely scientific,—or they who dissent from the political 
opinions which the work will espouse,—may yet, in a Miscellany so diversified, meet on some neutral ground of universal interest or practical instruction. 


If the execution correspond to the design, the Public will obtain, at a cheap price, and in regular succession, not only the thoughts of our most eminent 
men of letters, and the researches of our most acknowledged authorities in science, but 2 complete and familiar Chronicle of all that advances and adorns the 


Civilization of a People, 
LONGMAN & CO. LONDON. 
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8, New Buriincton STREET, FEB. 3, 1838, 


MR. BENTLEY will publish during the present Month the following NEW BOOKS. | 


n 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait engraved by Greatbach, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of His Majesty George IV. 


By LADY KNIGHTON. 
Including numerous Letters from the most Distinguished Personages, §c. Now first published from the Original MSS. 
*,* A few Copies of this Work will be printed in Quarto, which will be embellished with a fine Portrait, engraved by Cousins, from an Original Painting by Lawrence. 
If. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


TOPSAIL SHEET BLOCKS; or, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING. 


By ‘THE OLD SAILOR,’ Author of ‘ Tough Yarns,’ ‘ Nights at Sea,’ ‘ Greenwich Hospital,’ &c. 


Ill. 
Mrs. Trollope’s New Work on Austria. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous characteristic Engravings by Hervieu, 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Paris and the Parisians,’ ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ ‘ Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &e. 


Iv. 
New Work edited by ‘ Boz.’ 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (*‘ BOZ’), Author of ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &e. 


THE WIFE HUNTER, and FLORA DOUGLAS; | TORRES VEDRAS; 


Being Tales by the Moriarty Family. |; Or, STORIES OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. 
Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 3 vols. | By the Author of *‘ Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 





The following NEW a are now ready: 
The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. embellished with numerous Portraits, 


THE HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 
y W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq 


Among the Portraits will be found the following : CoLumsus , &. an original Painting by piseagene at Naples), CARDINAL XIMENE8, GONSALVEZ DB CoRDOBA, 
Ienatius LoyoLa, &c. 


Il. 


| Ill. 
THE Ueto mnt ep, | TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE, 
4 je . “a: . 
By MRS, TROLLOPR “s Including Anecdotes and Adventures of Military Life. 
ys >. iy 
Author of-‘ Domestic epee of the Americans,” ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,’ &c. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ * The Country Curate,’ &c. 
Pt a i of incident and adventure.""— Sunda; 


> «a singularly clever work.” 
We do not know that we ees ever read any work of fiction superior to ‘ The Vicar of Wrex- pall ie s here given us another Fy of his great talent in military narrative.” — Navel 
Lite ary Gazette, 


bill *— Scotsman. 
THE CITIES OF THE EAST. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 


DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA, A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 


By CHARLES G, ADDISON, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 





Vv. 
Adventures of the Three Persian Princes. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES 
IN LONDON, IN 1835 AND 1836; 


With an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Adventures. 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq., Author of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,’ ‘ The Persian Adventurer,’ &c. 


vi. VIL. 
In 3 vols. post 8yvo. The NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘Rattlin the Reefer,’ in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SQUIRE: A NOVEL THE OLD COMMODORE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Merchant's Daughter,’ ‘The Heiress,’ &c. | By the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ &c. 
“ A very clever and attractive novel.”"— Atheneum. ’ “ A highly entertaining novel.” —Scotsman. 


vill. 


Dr. Walsh’s New Work. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, embellished with numerous Engravings, 28s. 


A RESIDENCE in CONSTANTINOPLE during the GREEK and TURKISH 
REVOLUTIONS. 


By the Rev. R. WALSH, L.L.D., Author of ‘ Notices of Brazil,’ &c. 
Also, by the same Autor, NEW EDITION, in a neatly-bound pocket volume, p 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND. . 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





llers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoT.Lano, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, lasgow ;~for IRELAND, J. 


Kenden: Jamus Howumes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEZEUM Orr od. We ‘on-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all +a 
Bookse’ Edinburgh; and Poel Gs ‘Cumming, Dublin. i 
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